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OUR FRONT COVER 
Norman Rockwell, per 
haps the best known 
and loved of all Amer 
ican illustrators, is rap 
idly becoming one of 
the most popular Christ 
mas card artists. Al 
though the homespun 
dramas from Rockwell's 
brush have been de 
lighting magazine read 
ers since 1916, his de 
but as a greeting-card artist happened only 
three years ago. Joyce C. Hall, Kansas City 
greeting card publisher, induced Rockwell to 
create original paintings for his company’s 
Christmas cards. Rockwell is reluctant to use 
professional models and most of his Arlington, 
Vermont, friends and neighbors have posed for 
his illustrations. The driver of the sleigh on our 
cover is the postman at Arlington, known to 
everybody as “Twink’’ because of his smile 
Many of Rockwell's admirers find it appropriate 
that the man often called ‘the artist of the 
common man” should have his paintings circu- 
lated through the medium of the greeting card. 
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Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


A story you won't forget for a long time—or ever 


Champion Stoc 


GUESS being raised on a ranch a fellow comes by his 

love for horses naturally. That, and having a Pa like 

mine who used to be one of the top brone busters in the 
country. He was a champion, all right, and he used to tell 
me stories about rough horses he had ridden from Canada 
to Mexico, and how he won that pair of solid gold spurs at 
the Cheyenne rodeo before I was born. 

That was the story I always liked best, about the gold 
spurs, | mean, because after the story he would always pull 
his big watch out and show me the spurs fastened on the 
chain. They were big as gold nuggets, caught together by 
a little gold chain between the rowels. Of course, there was 


By BUD MURPHY 


a trick to his pulling out his watch at the end of the story, 
because he’d always remind me the watch showed it was 
my bed time. 

As long as I can remember I have wanted to be a top rider 
like my Pa. But in my seventeen years on the ranch I had 
never had a horse of my own. About all the riding I got to 
do was on the old sorrel mare Pa and I took turns riding 
when we had work to do up in the hills above the ranch 
cup, and on Saturdays when I worked over at the Kingman 
place. 

“Some day,” Pa always said, “you'll have a horse, Billy 


% This story was written by Bud Murphy for the Christmas number of Literary Cavalcade. 
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boy. When we kind of git caught up on 
things an’ I c’n afford it.” 

But there never did seem to be money 
for me to have a horse like other kids 
who lived on ranches in that part of 
southern Arizona. 

Ours was a small ranch, as ranches 
go, just a few miles out of Patagonia, 
the nearest town, and until I got big 
enough to help him, Pa did the working 
of it himself. Ma ran a few chickens 
along with her housework and we al- 
ways managed to have enough food 
though our clothes were nothing to brag 
about. And the one pair of boots I 
owned had to do me for school, church 
and chores. They were so thin I finally 
got a new pair last Christmas. I remem- 
ber it was Christmas because every year 
Pa had been promising me a horse for 
Christmas and every year there would 
be something else, just like last year it 
was the boots. 

I really never did figure to have a 
horse of my own till I could earn 
enough money somehow to buy one. 
That was why I had been spending a 
lot of time working Saturdays over at 
the Kingman ranch which adjoined ours 
on the east. Old man Kingman had been 
a good friend of my Pa’s for a long time 
and it was really Pa who got me the job. 

“’Course he ain’t got no more sense’n 
a mule,” Pa told Mr. Kingman. “But he’s 
strong an’ he'll do what you tell him.” 

Mr. Kingman was a big bull of a man 
with a forehead like a barn door and a 


slow grin that made folks like him right 
off when they met him. He had done 
well, too, from the way Pa talked. 

“Trouble is, I should ’a’ done like 
him,” Pa used to say. “He settled down 
an’ got started early raisin’ beef an’ 
buyin’ up land fast as he c’d afford it. 
Me, I spent too much dad-blamed time 
chasin’ rodeos, driftin’ from one ranch 
t’ another. Always workin’ fer somebody 
else an’ never savin’ a dime.” 

Mr. Kingman ran upwards of a thou- 
sand head on his place with four cow- 
boys and me to do the work. Not that 
I could do much, just working Satur- 
days, but he paid me two dollars every 
week for my trouble and I saved all of 
it. I figured if it took a couple of years 
or more, I would be willing to work it 
out in order to buy a colt he had that 
was just about the prettiest little foal I 
ever did see. : 

“He's a Morgan,” I told Ma, that first 
day I had seen the colt over at the King- 
man place. “Thoroughbred, I b'lieve, 
except he’s pretty big-boned for a thor- 
oughbred.” 

Ma had looked at me in that sad way 
of hers when the family needed things 
we couldn't afford. “I know, Billy,” she 
said, “but we could never buy one of 
Mr. Kingman’s horses. He raises em for 
a hobby an’ they’re all expensive.” 

“Doesn't matter,” I told her. “I'm 
going to buy him with my own money. 
I've been saving right along and I’ve 
got sixteen dollars already.” 


About the Author... 


@ Bud Murphy was born in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and raised in the Midwest 
until he was fourteen, when his family 
moved to Tucson, Arizona. He had de- 
veloped an early for horses on 
farms in Michigan and Illinois and at 
Tueson he began working on outlying 
ranches during the summers, attending 
school in Tucson during the winter. 

“I got my first writing job when I 
was sixteen,” Mr. Murphy informed us, 
“while still a student at Tucson Senior 
High School, as a part-time reporter for 
the Arizona Daily News, a morning pa- 
per. I have been writing ever since. 
That same year I wrote a one-act play 
which took fourth place in a state com- 
petition. The following year, 1938, was 
a banner I won two Scholastic 
Writing Awards, one in the short story 
division for my story ‘Palomino,’ the 
other in the journalism division for 
sports reporting.” 

During the war, Mr. Murphy served 
in the Navy for 42 months, first as a 
pharmacist’s mate, then, after Officer's 
Training School, as an officer in the 
Pacific Theatre of Operations. 

“In college,’ Mr. Murphy stated, “I 
followed early training in the theatre 
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and went in for playwriting and dra- 
maties.” At the ages of seven and eight, 
he and his brother, who is his junior by 
a year, were a song and dance team. 
“We entertained both in radio and in 
theatres throughout the Midwest, sing- 
ing, dancing, and playing in musical 
comedies and revues. Dramatic writing 
is still one of my favorite forms of 
writing, and I hope someday to have a 
play produced.” 

After graduating from college, Mr. 
Murphy went to work for Radio Sta- 
tion KTUC, the CBS affiliate in Tucson, 
where he is now employed as Continuity 
Director, writing and producing com- 
mercial programs and advertising. 

“In addition to being a writer,” Mr. 
Murphy told us, “I am also an artist. 
Art has been a hobby of mine since I 
was seven. I’ve studied with — Dale 
Nichols, the painter, and two paintings 
from my southwest modern collection 
were shown at the State Fair Exhibit at 
Phoenix, Arizona, in November. I have 
also done professional illustrating.” 

Mr. Murphy is married and has three 
children, two sons and a daughter. We 
don’t know whether the menage _ in- 
cludes a Morgan colt or a palomino. 


She just shook her head and said six- 
teen dollars was probably a long ways 
from what that foal would cost. So I 
took it up with Pa that evening. 

“Y’mean that little black he’s got over 
there?” Pa asked. I nodded. “May's well 
ferget about buyin’ that hoss,” he ad- 
vised. “Y’got a good eye fer hosses, 
though, I will say thet. Trouble is, y’ 
set yer stakes too high.” 

“I don’t care what he costs,” I de- 
clared recklessly, “I'll keep savin’ till I 
can buy him. Maybe somehow I can 
make some money next summer, too.” 

Pa’s leathery old face clouded with 
worry. “Trouble is, I need y’ here durin’ 
the’ summer, boy. "Bout all I c’n do t’ 
spare y’ on Sat’rd’ys.” 

I knew that was true and it was not 
any fault of his, so I said no more about 
the colt. Pa said no more either, except 
that he knew the way I felt, that I 
wanted a horse in the worst way and he 
would still try to get one for me come 
Christmas. 

For the next few weeks I felt pretty 
glum until I gradually got over the no- 
tion of buying the Kingman horse. I 
reckoned I would keep on saving my 
money and maybe sometime I would 
find a colt like him that I could aftord 
to buy. However, it did not keep me 
from hanging around the corral when I 
would finish my work at Kingman’s, just 
watching the little rascal grow up. When 
I would come in from hauling fence or 
doctoring calves I would pick up a 
handful of oats and perch on the top 
rail of the corral, then coax at him. He 
was the worst one to get spooked by 
anything in the corral, and how he 
would jump when he was. startled. 
Sometimes the wind would whisk a 
tumbleweed at him and he would light 
out like a dustdevil on the rampage, 
kicking and snorting. He did not have 
a name yet, so I started calling him Sox. 
That was because his ankles were white. 

Sometimes when I was trying to make 
friends with the little horse, Mr. King- 
man would stop around at the corral 
and I guess he noticed I was plenty in- 
terested in that foal. 

“Sure a mighty 
him. 

“He ought ’a be,” Mr. Kingman said. 
“Champion quarterhorse stock, you 
know.” 

Mr. Kingman was proud of his horses, 
just as he was proud of everything else 
he had, not that he was the kind to 
brag about things, but it showed in the 
way he talked about his house, his car, 
and his stock. 

“What're vou goin’ to do with him?” 
I asked. “Sell him?” 

“Probably, one of these days.” 

I swallowed, wondering when that 
would be. I hoped it would not be for 
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a couple of years, because perhaps by 
then I could save enough to buy him. 

“Like to get your dad to break him 
for me,” Mr. Kingman observed, looking 
over the little horse again. 

“Pa's getting pretty old for that any 
more,” I reminded him. Pa was in his 
sixties and just about every bone in his 
body had been broken at one time or 
another. He was not in any shape to 
ride out a rough horse any more in the 
way he used to. “Maybe I could break 
him for you.” 

Mr. Kingman looked at me in a way 
that was not encouraging. “I don’t know. 
We'll have to see. There just isn’t any- 
body, any more, can ride the kinks out 
of a brone like your dad used to.” 

Right then I remembered a few of the 
stories Pa had told me about his younger 
days. “Did you know about the time 
he won the gold spurs?” I asked. 

“Know about it?” Mr. Kingman 
laughed. “I was there, waiting for my 
turn to ride. Your dad drew a big, 
ornery buckskin horse and I told him 
he was crazier 'n a loco longhorn to get 
in the chute, let alone ride him. I never 
did see such a horse. Must have weighed 
thirteen hundred pounds.” 

“That’s what Pa 
“Thirteen hundred!” 

“He darn near killed your dad,” Mr. 
Kingman said softly. 

“But Pa stayed on for the full ten 
seconds, raked him and whipped him 
and gave him a whale of a ride!” 

“Tll say he did. And he wouldn't 
have been hurt, either, if that cinch 
hadn't let go. That horse just swelled 
up and snapped it.” 

It had been a bad accident from what 
Ma told me. Pa had been in the hospi- 
tal at Cheyenne for weeks afterwards 
and his back never did quite get healed 
up. Ma used to tell me that part of the 
story when I would talk about breaking 
horses. 

Along about Christmas time school 
let out for two weeks vacation and I 
got a full-time job on the mail truck, 
helping to deliver packages out of Pata- 
gonia. I did not work for Kingman dur- 
ing that time at all and I missed seeing 
the little black colt. But I figured I 
could add to my savings considerably by 
working through the holidays and still 
have enough money to buy some kind 
of present for Ma and Pa. 

When I got my check, the day before 
Christmas, it was for nineteen dollars 
and seventy-two cents. That evening we 
all went in to Tucson to do our Christ- 
mas shopping. I got Pa some soft brown 
bedroom slippers for two dollars and 
almost ran into him at a little jewelry 
store where I was headed, looking for 
something to buy Ma. 

“Where you goin’?” Pa asked, startled. 


says,” I agreed. 
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“Thought I'd find somethin’ for Ma 
in here,” I told him, and pointed at the 
window full of gadgets. 

He fell in step with me, directing me 
away from the jewelry store and up the 
street toward a dress shop. “Ma wants 
a new dress awful bad,” he said. “But 
they're a lot o’ money. Want t’ go in 
with me an’ git her one?” 

It sounded like a good idea until we 
got to looking at the dresses. The only 
one that would fit-Ma that looked like 
anything was over twenty dollars. Pa 
was about to settle on another one that 
was cheaper when I offered to pay half 
on the one we wanted if he would buy 
it. We did that and I just shut my eyes, 
trving to forget about saving for a horse. 
Somehow, after we left the dress shop, 
though, I felt awfully good inside. 

We were sitting around the Christ- 
mas tree that night when Ma opened 
the big box and took out the dress. All 
she did was make a little gasping sound 
and her eyes filled up as though she was 
going to break right out crying. 

“It’s beautiful,” she said. “Oh, isn’t it 
beautiful?” And she held it up in front 
of her while she looked in the mirror. 

Pa unwrapped his bedroom slippers 
and put them on as though he was going 
to wear them for the rest of his life. 

“Fit fine,” he said. “They're just 
dandy.” Then he took them off and 
pulled his boots back on. 

“Your present’s over there on the tree, 
Billy,” said Ma. 

The two of them waited while I 
hunted through the tree for a white 
package, So little I could hold it in one 
hand. It did not weigh an ounce. I 
opened it and inside was a piece of 
paper tied to the end of a string. 

“Follow the string,” it said. 

I followed the string, which led out 
the back door, across the yard and into 
the feed barn. Ma and Pa were walking 
behind me, all of us bundled up in 
jackets because the frost had already 
settled and the night was cold. When I 
opened the door of the feed barn, Pa 
held up the lantern, and I' stood there 
trying to believe what I saw. In the 
manger, up to his hocks in straw, was 
the little black colt, looking at me just 
the way he had so many times over in 
Kingman’s corral. 

“Is he mine?” I blubbered. 

Pa nodded and I hugged him and Ma 
together, wondering how they ever got 
enough money to buy him. Then some- 
where far off, the church bells were 
ringing midnight and Pa took out his 
watch to check the time. 

“Merry Christmas,” he said. Ma said 
“Merry Christmas” too, but I could not 
say anything. I was looking at Pa’s 
watch. And the solid gold spurs were 
gone. 


FOUR 
SHORT 
WORDS 


By CARL GLICK 


HERE is one word that describes 

my Chinese friend Kwong and that 
is “serene.” He has his share of trials 
and tribulations, but no matter what 
happens to him, he rises above it. 

Not long ago a club of which Kwong 
is a member held its annual election. 
I know that Kwong would have liked to 
be president. But he wasn’t elected. The 
next time I saw him I said, “Sorry you 
weren't made president, Kwong.” 

“I'm disappointed, too,” he answered. 
“However, that’s that,” and he smiled. 
“Let's forget it.” 

“I don’t see how you do it,” I said. 
“What’s the answer?” 

“Simple,” he replied. “Just four words 
I say to myself.” 

“Four words? What are they?” I 
asked. 

“Let me explain. Now and then I 
have a bad day. Everything goes wrong. 
Business is bad. My young son skins his 
leg. I have bad news from my relatives. 
By nightfall I’m in a stew. And when 
that happens I just say those four words. 
... And then there are days when 
everything is rosy. Business is perfect. 
My son brings home a fine report card. 
An old friend drops in for a visit. Those 
days are rare—but they do happen. And 
then I also say those four words.” 

“The same four words?” I asked. 

“Yes, you see,” explained Kwong, “T 
want my life to run along evenly and 
smoothly. Not too much pleasure, not 
too much despair. So when days are too 
good, or when they are too bad, I say 
those same four short words, and the 
skies clear.” 

“And what are 
words?” I asked. 

Kwong smiled as he answered, “No 
matter what happens to me, I always 
say to myself, ‘This too will pass.’ Try 
it some day.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I shall.” 

And I have. No matter what happens 
—too much good luck or too much bad 
luck—I say to myself, “This too will 
pass.” 

Happily, it does. And life moves 
serenely forward. 


those four short 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Rotarian. 
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URING those confusing days be- 

fore Christmas, while I wrap gifts 

for sisters and brothers, brothers- 
in-law and sisters-in-law, nephews and 
nieces, aunts and great-aunts, neighbors 
and friends, the milkman, the postman, 
the paper boy, the cook and the cook’s 
children, the cleaning-woman and the 
cleaning-woman’s children, I remember 
my grandmother who, in the twenty 
years I knew her, wrapped Christmas 
gifts for no one at all. 

My grandmother never stood half- 
submerged in a jungle of silver cord, 
gold cord, red ribbon, tinsel ribbon, 
white tissue-paper, red tissue-paper, 
paper marked with Aberdeens or angels. 
She viewed with fine scorn all such pre- 
Christmas frenzy. I remember her again 
when my January bills weigh down my 
desk and my disposition. My grand- 
mother in all those years never bought 
a Christmas gift for anyone, although 
she gave many. Nor did she make her 
Christmas gifts by the labor of her hands 
which were almost never idle. 

To be sure, she spent most of her 
waking hours during twelve months of 
the year in making gifts, but they were 
not for Christmas. She made yards upon 
vards of tatting, fashioned hundreds of 
tea-cosies, tidies, and tablemats, hem- 
stitched :unumerable handkerchiefs, cro- 
cheted fine filet for pillowcases and 
sheets, knit countless scalloped bands of 
white lace for the legs of white cotton 
drawers, and countless stockings, gloves, 
mittens, scarves, sacques, and shawls. 

These creations were all gifts, yet 
they were never given at Christmas. 
Instead, they were presented at odd mo- 
ments to all sorts of odd and sundry 
persons—to the gardener, the minister's 
wife, a surprised boy coasting down the 
hill, the village school-mistress, the 
stage-driver, a chance Syrian peddler, 
the fish-man, the paper-hangers, an un- 
known woman distributing religious 
literature at the back-door, the sexton. 


© Reprinted from Vogue’s First Reader. 


Christmas is not just a date on the calendar; 
no, it is really a state of mind 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


Moreover, no one of my grandmother’s 
many acquaintances ever called upon 
her without departing from her door 
richer, or at least more encumbered, 
than when she entered it; nor did my 
grandmother ever set out empty-handed 
to return those calls. 

My grandmother’s nature was essen- 
tially dramatic. She loved all sudden, 
surprising, unexpected things; but she 
loved them only if either she or God 
instigated them. Quite illogically she 
denied this privilege to others. She was 
distinctly irfitated if anyone took her 
unawares either by a sudden gift or by 
an unexpected piece of news. She was 
so filled with life herself that she for- 
ever wanted to dispense rather than to 
receive, to initiate rather than to be 
initiated. 

She loved sudden changes of weather, 
blizzards, line gales, the excitement of 
continuous winter cold, Northern lights, 
falling stars; and during many years of 
her long and abundant life she had had 
her fill of such abrupt and whimsical 
behavior on the part of God. For she 
had spent much of her life at sea where 
holidays were mere points in time, un- 
prepared for, often even unnoticed, slip- 
ping upon one like all other days, ob- 
served if wind and weather were kind, 





forgotten if God had other and more 
immediate means of attracting one’s 
attention to His power and His might. 

She had spent Christmas in all kinds 
of strange places; off Cape Horn in a 
gale; running before the trades some- 
where a thousands miles off Africa; in a 
tvphoon off the Chinese coast; in the 
doidrums where the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember was but twenty-four still hours 
in a succession of motionless days; in 
the bitter cold of a winter storm too 
near the treacherous cliffs of Southern 
Ireland for comfort or security. Small 
wonder that she would find it difficult, 
after her half-reluctant return to village 
life, to tie up Christmas in a neat parcel 
and to label it with a date. 

As children we were forever asking 
our grandmother about those Christ- 
mases at sea. 

“Didn’t you give any presents at all, 
Grandmother? Not to the sailors or even 
to Grandfather?” 

“The sailors,” said my grandmother, 
“had a tot of rum all around in the dog- 
watch if the weather was fair. That was 
the sailors’ present.” 

We always smiled over tot. This face- 
tious, trifling word attached to one of 
such enormity as rum seemed impious 
to say the least. 

“What is a tot of rum, Grandmother?” 
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“A tot,” answered my grandmother 
with great dignity, “is an indeterminate 
quantity.” 

“Did the sailors sing Christmas carols 
when they had had the tot?” 

* “They did not. They sang songs which 
no child should ever know.” 

“Then did you and Grandfather have 
no presents at all, Grandmother?” 

“Whenever we got to port, we had 
our presents, that is, if we did not for- 
get that we had had no Christmas. We 
had Christmas in January or even 
March. Christmas, children, is not a 
date. It is a state of mind.” 

Christmas to my grandmother was 
always a state of mind. Once she had 
left the sea, once she was securely on 
land where the behavior of God was 
less exciting, she began to supplement 
Providence and Fate by engendering 
excitement in those about her. Her ob- 
jection to Christmas lay in the fact that 
it was a day of expectation when no one 
could possibly be taken by surprise. She 
endured it with forbearance, but she 
disliked it heartily. 

Unlike most women of her genera- 
tion, she cared not a whit for tradition 
or convention; but she remained to the 
end of her days the unwilling prey of 
both. Unlike most women of any genera- 
tion, she scorned possessions; and she saw 


to it that she suffered them briefly. We 
knew from the beginning the fate of the 
gifts we annually bestowed upon her; 
yet we followed the admonition and ex- 
ample of our parents in bestowing them. 
From our scanty Christmas allowance 
of two dollars each with which to pur- 
chase presents for a family of ten, we 
set aside a generous portion for Grand- 
mother’s gift. She was always with us at 
the Christmas celebration and received 
our offerings without evident annoyance, 
knowing that what she must endure for 
a brief season she could triumph over 
in the days to come. 


As we grew older and were allowed 
at length to select our gifts free from 
parental supervision, we began to face 
the situation precisely as it was. Instead 
of black silk gloves for Grandmother, 
we chose for her our own favorite per- 
fumery; we substituted plain white 
handkerchiefs for the black-edged ones 
which she normally carried; a box of 
chocolates took the place of one of pep- 
permints; a book called Daily Thoughts 
for Daily Needs was discarded in favor 
of a story by Anna Katherine Green. 

My grandmother waited for a fort- 
night or longer after Christmas before 
she proffered her gifts to family, neigh- 
bors, and friends. By early January, she 
concluded, expectation would have van- 
ished and satiety be forgotten; in other 
words, the first fine careless rapture of 
sudden surprise and pleasure might 
again be abroad in the world. She in- 
variably chose a dull or dark day upon 
which to deliver her presents. Around 
three o'clock on some dreary afternoon 
was her time for setting forth. Over her 
coat she tied one of her stout aprons of 
black sateen, and in its capacious lap 
she cast all her own unwanted gifts—a 
black silk umbrella, odd bits of silver 
and jewelry, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
stockings, books, candies, Florida water, 
underwear, bedroom slippers, perfum- 
eries, knickknacks of every sort; even 
family photographs were not excluded! 
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Thus she started upon her rounds, re- 
turning at supper-time, empty-handed 
and radiant. 

I remember how once as children we 
met her thus burdened on our way 
home from school. 

“You're rather late for Christmas, 
Grandmother,” we ventured together. 

“So, my dears, were the Three Wise 
Men!” she said. 

The many days foretold by the 
Preacher for the return of bread thus 
cast upon the waters have in the case 
of my grandmother not yet elapsed. For, 
although she has long since gone where 
possessions are of no account and where, 
for all we know, life is a succession of 
quick surprises, I receive from time to 
time the actual return of her Christmas 
gifts so freely and curiously dispensed. 
Only last Christmas a package revealed 
a silver pie-knife marked with her ini- 
tials and presented to her, I remembered 
with a start, through the combined sac- 
rificial resources of our entire family 
fully thirty years before. An accompany- 
ing note bore these words: 

“Your grandmother brought this knife 
to my mother twenty-eight years ago as 
a Christmas gift. I remember how she 
came one rainy afternoon in January 
with the present in her apron. I found 
it recently among certain of my mother’s 
things, and, knowing your grandmoth- 
er’s strange ways as to Christmas gifts, 
I feel that honesty demands its return 
to you. You may be interested in this 
card which accompanied it.” 

Tied to the silver pie-knife by a bit 
of red ribbon, obviously salvaged long 
ago from Christmas plenty, was a card 
inscribed on both sides. On one side 
was written: To Grandmother with 
Christmas love from her children and 
grandchildren. And on the other: To my 
dear friend, Lizzie Osgood, with daily 
love from Eliza Ann Chase. 


About the author... 


@ Mary Ellen Chase was born in Blue 
Hill, Maine, in an old farmhouse where 
six generations of her family have lived. 
At sixteen she was scribbling short stories 
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Marin could not stand disobedience in his bear, and that 


night a strange drama took place in the moonlight 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


Iustrated by Charles Beck 


IVAN THE BEAR 


come from the Carpathians, but 

about Ivan, the biggest bear ever 
seen, it is said that he comes from the 
Urals. Now, in the villages, nobody 
knows exactly where the Urals are, but 
the name Uralski Planini has something 
awesome about it, suggesting mammoths 
and behemoth. 

And a mammoth of a bear is Ivan. 
His body, standing up, looks like the 
charred trunk of an oak with two spurs 
at the top. It is a wonder, the bigness 
of Ivan the bear. Yet, to many, the big- 
ger wonder is that the huge animal is 
led by a puny man, a swarthy little man 
with a jack-o’-lantern face, whose name 
is Marin and who both looks like a 
gypsy and doesn’t. Straight black hair 
comes low over his forehead, and long 
black mustaches divide his face into 
half-moons. But he is formidably girt 
by a strong leather belt from which 
dangle two heavy chains, like the ones 
loggers use. The end of one of these 
chains is hooked to the iron ring which 
hangs to Ivan’s nose like a padlock to a 
door; the other chain is fastened to the 
brass-armored halter which encompasses 
Ivan’s enormous head and muzzles his 
snout. 

Thus the great bear is doubly bound 
to the little master. Nevertheless Marin 
holds, scepter-like, a dogwood staff 
thicker than his hand can grasp and 
twice his height. At the conclusion of 
every dance he hands the bear the staff 
-perhaps in commendation, perhaps as 
a token that the power which the staff 
represents, in figure and in fact, is his, 
Ivan’s, and he, Marin, holds it by virtue 
of his superior knowledge and for Ivan’s 
own good. “You've danced well and 
proper, Ivan,” says Marin. 

Staff upon the shoulder in the manner 
of a shepherd’s crook, the bear nods his 
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stump-like head and rocks his trunk, 
suggesting, no doubt, that holding the 
staff is much more to his liking than 
dancing at his master’s bid. Then, giving 
back the staff, he takes from his master 
the tambourine to pass it on to the 
housewife in whose dooryard he has just 
performed. In a moment the housewife 
returns with the tambourine half filled 
with flour, and Ivan ‘takes it with a bow 
and hands it to Marin, who empties it 
into one of the flour sacks tied to the 
mare’s pack-saddle. 

That done, Marin turns to the lemon- 
pale child who's been clinging to the 
woman’s skirt and says, “Bless him, the 
little one, is he subject to ailments of 
diverse kinds?” 

“He screams in his sleep in the night,” 
the mother replies, “and he is a ready 
victim of any pair of evil eyes.” 

“Fear not, my little one,” heartens 
the little bear-master, “Ivan will banish 
the evil things.” He takes the shy child 
in his arms and, petting him and other- 
wise reassuring him, tries to place him 
astride the bear’s back. But the child 
shivers and screams, and the crowd of 
onlooking youngsters draws back. The 
big bear is doubly secured by the muz- 
zle and the nose ring, and Marin holds 
the staff; still the youngsters keep at a 
fair distance from the bear. They do not 
know what the bear-master knows: that 
Ivan is held to his tameness not so much 
by the staff and the chains as by his 
own fear, by his not knowing his own 
strength, by his not knowing that only 
an inch of his own gristle separates him 
from his freedom. 

“Fear not, my little one,” says Marin, 
having placed the child upon the bear's 
back. With one hand Marin holds the 
child and with the other leads Ivan 
about, giving the little one the bear-ride 
cure. 

“This will outfear the fear in your 
heart,” the bear-master says. “And you'll 
scream no more in the night, and a 


strong and fearless and free man you 
will grow up to be.” The child stops 
sobbing and his pale face blinks into a 
smile. He has ridden a bear. What fear 
can there be for a child who has ridden 
a bear, and that bear Ivan! 

But one thing more. A tuft of Ivan’s 
hair for the child to wear at his throat. 
The big bear’s rump is bare as a mon- 
key’s, for the hair has been clipped from 
it tuft by tuft for young ones to wear 
as charms against sickness and evil. If 
the spell of evil eyes may be broken, 
and ailments of diverse origins may be 
averted by talismans of hair from ordi- 
nary bears, as anyone will tell you, then 
how surely by that of Ivan, the mightiest 
of bears. 

The grateful, trusting mother hope- 
fully clutches the hair as though it were 
the health and well-being of her young, 
Neatly, carefully, she will sew it into a 
piece of cloth dipped in molten bees- 
wax and hang it at her child’s throat. 
But now she must hurry and put some 
more of her scant supply of flour into 
the tambourine. 

Followed by the entourage of fasci- 
nated youngsters, Marin moves on to 
the next house, and the next, repeating 
the performances. His bear dances, does 
tricks, treats the sick, bows like a bride, 
kisses the hands of men who hand him 
coins, passes the coins to his master, and 
then shambles on behind him. Slowly 
and heavily shuttle the paws, the broad 
mane trembles, the whole gigantic mass 
tumbles on behind the little master like 
a bumblebee behind an ant. 

In the dooryard of the next house, 
Marin thumps the tambourine and sings 
out his ditty about the bandits who rob 
the poor peasant folk. Slowly the bear’s 
forepaws rise up and presently the 
whole shaggy bulk, balanced on the 
powerful haunches, begins to rock and 
shake like a tree in the wind. Nothing 
is heard save the voice of Marin and 
the sound of his tambourine. All the 
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Boyko’s powerful arms 


dogs of the village, who welcomed Ivan 
with loud protestations, 
peared into their holes. 
The dance over, the housewife tells 
Marin what the whole village knows. 
With sadness in her eyes and hope in 
her voice she tells how her husband has 
been ill these many months, how Grand- 
ma Shimba has tried all her magic cures 
on him, and all her herb potions. The 
grains of salt she tossed into the fire 
sizzled and popped and the old woman 
did sneeze and yawn languidly, which 
was a good omen. The priest, too, 
read from his sacred books, smacked 
the sick on the forehead with the bunch 
of basil soaked in holy water, and walked 
about the house chanting divine words 
and sprinkling holy water over walls and 
furniture and shaking puffs of incense 


have disap- 
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clutch at the furry trunk, to throw the bear in one mighty heave. 


smoke from his jingling censer. Every- 
thing thereafter smelled chastened and 
exorcised but still the sick man, laments 
the wife, is unable to rise and yoke his 
oxen and plow his neglected fields. 
“The man’s a victim of magics, opi- 
ates, and quack doctoring,” says Marin. 
“He needs not the priest’s prayers but 
the bear’s paws. Come, Ivan, let us de- 
liver the man from these terrible evils.” 
With a deep groan, which delights 
the youngsters, the big bear leaps across 
the threshold. Once inside he sniffs in 
this corner and blows in that, growls 
here and grumbles there, sweeps the 
floor with his furry paws and shakes his 
woolly trunk like a mummer on New 
Year’s Eve, till he comes to the corner 
where the sick man lies on a mat under 
a coarse blanket. The bear scents the 


covered form and gives out a low, sus- 
tained, and frightening roar. Then he 
lifts one mop-like paw, then another, 
then another, and thus cumbrously, but 
cautiously, as though danger lurked be- 
neath, he paws and treads and kneads. 
Upon the back of the suffering man, 
upon the shoulder blades, upon the 
aching thighs and outstretched limbs, the 
bear rubs and presses while muffled 
groans issue from under the blanket. If 
the evil things do not escape through 
the chimney and the man does not rise 
to yoke his oxen, it is not Ivan’s fault. 

After making the rounds in the upper 
quarter, bear and master, still escorted 
by the retinue of fascinated children, 
tramp over the little wooden bridge to 
the lower quarter of the village. Ahead, 
just beyond the bridge, lies the grassless 
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plaza, flanked on one side by the church 
and the schoolhouse and on the other 
by the riverbank with its row of droopy 
willows. In the shade of the willows, on 
village 
loafers with the two local gendarmes. 
The sight of the bear, taking the width 
of the bridge like an overloaded hav- 
cart, men to bestir them- 
selves. One of them, looking up to the 
opposite end of the plaza, sees a lone 
figure approach. “Hey, comes 
Bovko,” he Savs. 

“Sure enough, it’s Bovko the wrestler 
and no mistake,” says another man. “He 
must have heard about the bear. Mavbe 
he wants to wrestle him.” 

Crook in hand and skin bag over his 
shoulder, Boyko toward 
the bear troupe. A giant of a man, fear- 


wooden benches, sit several 


causes the 


here 


strides down 


some as any bear, he summers his sheep 
in the highlands of the mountains and 
winters them in the lowlands by the sea. 
Bears and wolves and other beasts of 
the forest are no strangers to him. And 
he is the greatest wrestler since Koka 
Trash the Albanian. 

Presently, children grown folk 
form a ring about Ivan the bear and 
Boyko the wrestler. Wrapped, as always, 


and 


regardless of weather, in his bearskin 
coat, the fur on the outside, and upon 
his massive head the bearskin calpac, 
Boyko looks like a man-bear and _ is 
thrice the size of Marin the bear-man. 
“Wrestle him, Boyko,” voices urge 
the big shepherd, who leans on his crook 
before the bear. Some dozen youngsters 
hurry toward the houses to shout, 
“Quick! Come! Boyko the shepherd will 
wrestle Ivan.” And they hurry back 
as soon as they have heralded the event. 
In the presence of the shepherd, big 
and shaggy like himself, the bear paces 
about nervously, his four paws treading 
a clumsy pattern, his enormous body 
wobbling and jingling the chains. Now 
and then the bear’s back shivers, causing 
the hair to bristle and stand on edge 
like the quills on a hedgehog when 
touched with a stick. The small, shifty 
eves, like knots in a brown stump, turn 
for a brief instant on the mountain man 
in whose own gray eyes, as he stands 
there, are friendliness and sympathy, as 
if they pitied the big animal because of 
the iron ring and chains. Under the 
eave-like brows the shepherd’s eves 
lose their meekness and compassion and 
narrow up with contempt as they shift 


from the big chained animal to the 
swarthy little animal who has chained 
him. 

“No, I'll not wrestle the bear,” says 
Boyko. “But I'd like to wrestle the little 
fox who holds the chains.” 

Derisive laughter bursts on all sides. 

“No, Boyko, the bear you must 
wrestle.” 

More people gather in the plaza, 
bringing traces of the work they have 
left behind—the men, chaff in their ears 
and straw in their hair; the women, 
flour on their headkerchiefs and dough 
on their hands. 

“I wrestle no man or beast.” Marin 
knocks the earth with the bottom of his 
staff. “My bear Ivan will wrestle with 
any man or any beast, for any stake.” 

“The bear, Boyko, the bear,” an old 
man urges. “There’s no strength in the 
bear-man.” 

“If I wrestle the bear and down him, 
I get the bear,” says Boyko. “If not, I'll 
give the fox a sheep. Those are the 
stakes.” 

“Fair enough,” some men 
though others look askance at the odd- 
ness of the stakes. 

Marin now unbuckles the bridle from 
Ivan’s head, and holding the animal by 
the nose-ring chain alone, he says to 
him, “Be you a wrestler, Ivan. With 


shout, 


Boyko of the mountain match your 


strength.” 

Boyko, too, takes off his furry calpac, 
unslings the skin bag from his shoulder, 
but keeps on his bearskin coat. As he 
steps up, the big bear shies away, pacing 
as in a cage, his body trolling, the soles 
of his feet slapping the earth. 

“Rise up, Ivan.” Marin clanks the 
chain but the forepaws do not lift. 

“It’s the bearskin,” says Marin. “Take 
off the bearskin.” 

Removing the wrap, Boyko 
stands naked from the waist—or not 
quite naked, for his broad chest and 
shoulders are tufted with hair. Hulking 
and defiant, again he steps forth, his 


now 


strong arms spread in a wide arc, his 
deep chest heaved out. 

The paws now stop treading, and the 
two black knots in the brown stump 
turn like gimlets upon the half-man, 
half-animal shape. 

“Stand up, Ivan.” Again Marin clanks 
the chain, but this time he gives it a 
slight, measured pull which forthwith 
lifts the forepaws from the ground. 
Slowly now the behemoth trunk rises, 
forepaws hanging limply, chain dangling 
from the nose, hind feet treading alter- 
nately to steady the towering mass. 

Nobody stirs. Some hold their breath, 
watching intently. For an instant the 
distant, solitary bark of a dog breaks 
the hush. And then in the ensuing 
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silence Boyko’s widespread feet grind 
the dirt, sidling his body toward the 
standing bear, stolidly waiting to meet 
his mountain strength. 

A few feet from the bear Boyko 
charges; his powerful arms clutch at the 
furry trunk, which reels and staggers 
but is quickly steadied, rocks a little and 
is steadied again. Like one possessed, 
Boyko heaves at the unwieldy form; he 
breasts and shoulders, and lunges, sum- 
moning strength from every bone and 
muscle to throw the bear in one mighty 
heave. 

And the bear Ivan! All he does is 
keep from falling. To do this he simply 
dances, a tread-like, slow, and ponder- 
ous dance. 

To the onlookers it seems Boyko is 
trying to uproot a tree by sheer human 
push. The man is possessed of great 
strength and he repeatedly gathers con- 
centrations of this strength and heaves 
them at the bear, but the bear is planted 
deep in his own strength, and though 
he yields and staggers a little and rocks 
a little he remains standing, his furry 
surface wrapped about the struggling 
man. 

Now everybody knows Ivan is a 
trained wrestler as he is a trained dancer. 
And Marin of course knows it, for it is 
he who has done the training. He knows 
better vet how to conduct a wrestling 
match between his bear and a man. All 
the people must be given due entertain- 
ment for the coins they are expected to 
drop when Ivan passes the tambourine 
around after the match. So Marin hops 
about on his short legs, accommodating 
his chain to the bear till he is ready to 
give him the signal. The people may 
think that Boyko is wrestling with the 
bear. He is, in truth, wrestling with 
Marin the bear-master, who holds the 
bear’s strength in his hands. 

Sweat pours down Boyko’s back as 
he digs his heels into the ground and 
once again pushes at the bear with all 
his might. High above him the bear 
rocks his head from side to side, keep- 
ing time with the feet which pedal the 
earth to keep his body standing. In the 
small black eves where Marin can read 
the different moods of his bear, he now 
sees a curious amusement, as if Ivan 
were merely playing with another bear, 
whom he does not wish to hurt. 

Now, thinking the moment has come, 
the bear-man jingles the chain and taps 
the earth three times with his staff. 
Presently Ivan’s arms will close in with- 
out strangling, his b:oad chest will press 
down without crushing, his great weight 
will bear down without hurting. Slowly 
and surely Boyko will be pinned to the 
earth, limbs extended, shoulders and 
back touching ground all along. 
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Like a jester before monarchs little 
Marin frolics about, giving his bear 
plenty of chain, but a whole long minute 
passes and there’s no sign the bear is 
taking the hint. He still dances rather 
than wrestles, his eyes still have the 
calm and bemused look. 

Again Marin jingles the chain and 
again he sounds the earth with his staff. 
Still the bear holds back, his arms hang 
limply over the struggling man’s back. 

One thing Marin can’t stand is dis- 
obedience in his bear. Whenever that 
happens, anger flames up in him like a 
firebrand and he cannot restrain himself 
from using his power—the chain and the 
staff. In a sudden rage he gives the chain 
an unmeasured pull and the metal ring 
digs into the gristle; but he is not ap- 
peased, and before he realizes what he 
is doing he rams the pole into the bear’s 
back. 

From the depths of the animal the 
wildness comes in a thunder-like roar, 
in a savage blazing of the eves and a 
stiffening of joints and muscles. The tree 
which Boyko has been trying to push 
down is beginning to fall upon him with 
all its crushing weight, and the man’s 
painful moans, though drowned by the 
bear’s roar, are heard by Marin and 
bring him to his senses. He knows now 
what he has done and he knows that 
pulling at the chain again or using the 
staff would drive the beast farther back 
into the wild rather than return him to 
his tameness. In a flash, like the wise 
bear-master he is, he unhooks the tam- 
bourine from his belt and, striking it 
with the flat of his hand, sings out his 
ditty about the bandits who rob the 
poor peasant folk. And just as suddenly 
as the bear takes flight into the wild 
because of the tear in his nose and the 
blow in his back, he is summoned back 
to tameness by the music of his master. 
The stiffness drops from the bear, his 
arms loosen, his strength withdraws, 
and the whole frightful bulk _ lifts 
away from Boyko before it has crushed 
a single bone. 

Breathing a deep sigh of relief, Marin 
announces that the match is over and 
that it is a draw. And nobody questions 
the wisdom of Marin’s decision, not 
even Boyko, who is shaken but unhurt. 

But the match is not over—not be- 
tween Marin and Boyko, nor between 
Marin and Ivan. That night, as is his 
wont whenever his bear takes tempo- 
rary flight into the wild, Marin purges 
the beast of his tendencies towards dis- 
obedience and rebelliousness. When the 
moon comes up and sheds pale light 
upon the threshing lot at the outskirts 
of the village where Marin and Ivan 
camp, the bear-master takes up the long 
dogwood staff. As the little figure, hold- 
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ing up the big pole, casts a grotesque 
silhouette upon the moonlit camp site, 
Ivan, a black mass chained to the stout 
threshing post, sits up and sends forth 
a low, imploring cry. The bony mare, 
too, tethered near-by, scrapes the earth 
with her hoofs and makes a rattling 
noise with her lips. 

The sinister figure in the moonlight 
takes a stand beyond reach of the chains 
but within striking distance of the pole. 
The man’s short legs are spread apart 
and his feet are hard-pressed upon the 
ground; both hands hold the pole firmly 
to prevent its slipping away or being 
seized by the bear. Presently the up- 
lifted pole’s elongated shadow bounds 
weirdly across the floor and for a brief 
moment is foreshortened as the far end 
of the pole itself lands on Ivan’s shoul- 
ders. A deep, bottomless, terrifying bel- 
low issues from the beast. He rears up 
now, beats the air with his forepaws 
and stomps the earth, but the little 
master is not stayed. He raises the pole 
again and again and brings it down up- 
on the bear with all the strength of his 
tough little body. 


The wakened villagers feel sorry for 
poor Ivan. Even a bear’s painful cries 
can evoke compassion in the human 
heart. Some dogs, too, perhaps in fright, 
perhaps in sympathy, how] in the night. 
And the moon-robed mountain, itself a 
gigantic crouching animal looming above 
the rooftops, must hear the bear cries. 

Once again the pole poises in mid- 
air, but this time it does not strike, for 
now Boyko’s huge shadow falls athwart 
the moonlit lot. His manly arms reach 
up from behind and his powerful hands 
seize the pole and send it hurtling to 
the edge of the lot. And then under the 
blinking eye of the moon and to the 
accompaniment of clinking chains, a 
strange little drama takes place, to be 
revealed by the dawn to the village 
folk, who are astounded to see chained 
to the threshing post not Ivan the bear 
but Marin the bear-master and no bear 
in sight. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
same folk who pitied poor Ivan the 
night before, now at dawn feel sorry for 
Marin the bear-man. Only a few folk, 
and they dull-witted and callow, con- 
jecture that Ivan, big that he is, could 
break the chains with one mighty des- 
perate pull of his Ural strength and 
escape into the mountains. But why did 
he not kill his master first? And how did 
Ivan manage to put his own chains 
around his master’s throat? However, 
these few puzzled folk soon read some- 
thing in the faces of those wiser than 
themselves, and then the truth dawns 
on them, and they, too, nod their heads 
knowingly. 





By WILLA CATHER 


When I Knew 
Stephen Crane 


One of the January dividends of the 
Teen Age Book Club is that remarkable 
novel, The Red Badge of Courage. Even 
more unusual than the book, possibly, 
is its author, Stephen Crane. The pres- 
ent essay by Willa Cather, a glowing 
example of that great writer’s work, il- 
luminates Crane’s dark and tragic per- 
sonality with sympathy and tenderness. 
This account of Miss Cather’s meeting 
with Stephen Crane in Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, is a “literary find” of the first im- 
portance and has an interesting history. 
It was first published on June 23, 1900, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in a weekly called 
The Library. lt appeared there under 
the pen name of “Henry Nicklemann.” 
It was published the following month 
under Miss Cather’s own name in the 
Lincoln Courier for July 14, 1900. The 
article was then forgotten and remained 
in obscurity until recently when it was 
called to the attention of the editor of 
the Prairie Schooner, from which we 
reprint it. 


1895, that a slender, narrow- 

chested fellow in a shabby grey 
suit, with a soft felt hat pulled low over 
his eves, sauntered into the office of 
the managing editor of the Nebraska 
State Journal and introduced himself 
as Stephen Crane. He stated that he 
was going to Mexico to do some work 
for the Bacheller Syndicate and get rid 
of his cough, and that he would be 
stopping in Lincoln for a few days. 
Later he explained that he was out of 
money and would be compelled to wait 
until he got a check from the East be- 
fore he went further. 

I was a Junior at the Nebraska State 
University at the time, and was doing 
some work for the State Journal in my 
leisure time, and I happened to be in 
the managing editor’s room when Mr. 
Crane introduced himself. I was just 
off the range: I knew a little Greek and 


l WAS, I think, in the spring of 


~ Reprinted by permission from Prairie 
Schooner for Fall, 1949. Copyright 1949 
by University of Nebraska Press. 


A great woman novelist writes movingly and with 
deep understanding of a fellow writer 


something about cattle and a good 
horse when I saw one, and beyond 
horses and cattle I considered nothing 
of vital importance except good stories 
and the people who wrote them. This 
was the first man of letters I had ever 
met in the flesh, and when the young 
man announced who he was, I dropped 
into a chair behind the editor’s desk 
where I could stare at him without be- 
ing too much in evidence. 

Only a very youthful enthusiasm and 
a large propensity for hero worship 
could have found anything impressive 
in the young man who stood before the 
managing editor’s desk. He was thin to 
emaciation, his face was gaunt and un- 
shaven, a thin dark moustache strag- 
gled on his upper lip, his black hair 
grew low on his forehead and was 
shaggy and unkempt. His grey clothes 
fitted him badly. He wore a flannel 
shirt and a slovenly apology for a neck- 
tie, and his shoes were dusty and worn 
gray about the toes and were badly 
run over at the heels. 

He wore gloves which seemed rather 
a contradiction to his general slovenli- 
ness, but when he took them off to 
search his pockets for his credentials, 
I noticed that his hands were singularly 
fine; long, white, and delicately shaped, 
with thin, nervous fingers. 

At that time Crane was but twenty- 
four, and almost an unknown man. 
Hamlin Garland had seen some of his 
work and believed in him, and intro- 
duced him to William Dean Howells, 
who recommended him to the Bachel- 
ler Syndicate. The Red Badge of Cour- 
age had been published in the State 
Journal that winter along with a lot of 
other syndicate matter, and the gram- 
matical construction of the story was so 
faulty that the managing editor had 
several times called on me to edit the 


copy. In this way I had read it very 
carefully, and through the careless sen- 
tence-structure I saw the wonder of 
that remarkable performance. But the 
grammar certainly was bad. I remem- 
ber one of the reporters who had cor- 
rected the phrase “it don’t” for the 
tenth time remarked savagely, “If I 
couldn't write better English than this, 
I'd quit.” 

Crane spent several days in the town, 
living from hand to mouth and waiting 
for his money. I think he borrowed a 
small amount from the managing edi- 
tor. He lounged about the office most 
of the time. When he was at the office 
he talked a good deal in a wandering, 
absent-minded fashion, and his conver- 
sation was uniformly frivolous. If he 
could not evade a serious question by 
a joke, he bolted. I cut my classes ‘to 
lie in wait for him, confident that in 
some unwary moment I could trap him 
into serious conversation. 

I was Maupassant mad at that time, 
and I made a frantic effort to get an 
expression of opinion from him on “Le 
Bonheur.” “Oh, you're Moping, are 
you?” he remarked with a sarcastic 
grin, and went on reading a little vol- 
ume of Poe that he carried in his 
pocket. At another time I cornered him 
in the Funny Man’s room and succeeded 
in getting a little out of him. We were 
taught literature by an exceedingly ana- 
lytical method at the University, and 
we probably distorted the method, and 
I was busy trying to find the least com- 
mon multiple of Hamlet and the great- 
est common divisor of Macbeth, and I 
began asking him whether stories were 
constructed by cabalistic formulae. At 
length he sighed wearily and shook his 
drooping shoulders, remarking: 

“Where did you get all that rot? 
Yarns aren't done by mathematics. You 
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About Stephen Crane 


Stephen Crane was born in 1871 and spent most of his 
youth in upstate New York. After attending two colleges, 
each for a year, he went to New York City to write. His 
first book, Maggie, was too grim to find a publisher. With 
no personal experience of war, Crane then wrote The Red 
Badge of Courage, a realistic study of the mind of a soldier. 
His successful writing of war thrust him into war reporting. 
Following a trip through the Southwest and Mexico, he 
accompanied a filibustering expedition to Cuba in 1896 
and next covered the Greco-Turkish War. He settled in 
England in 1898, but left to cover the Spanish-American 
War. Broken in health when he returned, he died at 29. 


About Willa Cather 


Willa Cather was born in Virginia in 1876 and when still 
a little girl moved with her family to a small town in Ne- 
braska. Here she was reared among the immigrants who 
later became the subjects of her novels. After graduation 
from the University of Nebraska, she went to Pittsburgh, 
where she did newspaper work, then taught in Allegheny 
High School. Editorial work in New York followed, where 
she edited McClure’s Magazine. In 1919, after the publi- 
cation of her first novel, Alexander's Bridge, she devoted 
herself entirely to creative writing. In 1923 she won the 
Pulitzer Prize. Her novels include O Pioneers!, The Song of 


the Lark, and My Antonia. She died in 1947. 
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can’t do it by rule any more than you 
can dance by rule. You have to have 
the itch of the thing in your fingers, 
and if you haven’t—well, you're lucky, 
and you'll live long and prosper, that’s 
all.” And with that he yawned and 
went down the hall. 

Crane was moody most of the time; 
his health was bad and he seemed pro- 
foundly discouraged. Even his jokes 
were exceedingly drastic. He went 
about with the tense, preoccupied, self- 
centered air of a man who is brooding 
over some impending disaster, and I 
conjectured vainly as to what it might 
be. Though he was seemingly entirely idle 
during the few days I knew him, his man- 
ner indicated that he was in the throes 
of work that told terribly on his nerves, 
His eyes I remember as the finest I 
have ever seen, large and dark and full 
of lustre and changing lights, but with 
a profound melancholy always lurking 
deep in them. They were eyes that 
seemed to be burning themselves out. 

As he sat at the desk with his shoul- 
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ders drooping forward, his head low, 
and his long, white fingers drumming 
on the sheets of copy paper, he was as 
nervous as a race horse fretting to be 
on the track. Always, as he came and 
went about the halls, he seemed like a 
man preparing for a sudden departure. 
Now that he is dead it occurs to me 
that all his life was preparation for sud- 
den departure. I remember once when 
he was writing a letter he stopped and 
asked me about the spelling of a word, 
saying carelessly, “I haven't time to 
learn to spell.” Then, glancing down at 
his attire, he added with an absent- 
minded smile, “I haven‘t time to dress 
either; it takes an awful slice out of a 
fellow’s life.” 

He said he was poor, and he certainly 
looked it, but four years later when he 
was in Cuba, drawing the largest salary 
ever paid a newspaper correspondent, 
he clung to this same untidy manner of 
dress, and his ragged overalls and but- 
tonless shirt were eyesores to the im- 
maculate Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 


in his spotless linen and neat khaki uni- 
form, with his Gibson chin always 
freshly shaven. 

When I first heard of his serious ill- 
ness, his old throat trouble aggravated 
into consumption by his reckless ex- 
posure in Cuba, I recalled a passage 
from Maeterlinck’s essay, “The Pre- 
Destined,” on those doomed to early 
death: “As children, life seems nearer 
to them than to other children. They 
appear to know nothing, and yet there 
is in their eyes so profound a certainty 
that we feel they must know all.—In all 
haste, but wisely and with minute care 
do they prepare themselves to live, and 
this very haste is a sign upon which 
mothers can scarce bring themselves to 
look.” I remembered, too, the man’s 
melancholy and his tenseness, his burn- 
ing eyes, and his way of slurring over 
the less important things, as one whose 
time is short. 

I have heard other people say how 
difficult it was to induce Crane to talk 
seriously about his work, and I suspect 
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that he was particularly averse to dis- 
cussions with literary men of wider 
education and better equipment than 
himself, yet he seemed to feel that this 
fuller culture was not for him. Perhaps 
the unreasoning instinct which lies 
deep in the roots of our lives, and 
which guides us all, told him that he 
had not time enough to acquire it. 

Men will sometimes reveal them- 
selves to children, or to people whom 
they think never to see again, more 
completely than they ever do to their 
confreres. From the wise we hold back 
alike our folly and our wisdom, and for 
the recipients of our deeper confidences 
we seldom select our equals. The soul 
has no message for the friends with 
whom we dine every week. It is si- 
lenced by custom and convention, and 
we play only in the shallows. It selects 
its listeners willfully, and seemingly de- 
lights to waste its best upon the chance 
wayfarer who meets us in the highway 
at a fated hour. There are moments, 
too, when the tides run high or very 
low, when self-revelation is necessary 
to every man, if it be only to his valet 
or his gardener. At such a moment, I 
was with Mr. Crane. 


Te hoped-for revelation came un- 
expectedly enough. It was on the last 
night he spent in Lincoln. I had come 
back from the theatre and was in the 
Journal office writing a notice of the 
play. It was eleven o'clock when Crane 
came in. He had expected his money to 
arrive on the night mail and it had not 
done so, and he was out of sorts and 
deeply despondent. He sat down on the 
ledge of the open window that faced 
on the street, and when I had finished 
my notice I went over and took a chair 
beside him. Quite without invitation on 
my part, Crane began to talk, began 
to curse his trade from the first throb 
of creative desire in a boy to the fin- 
ished work of the master. 

The night was oppressively warm; 
one of those dry winds that are the 
curse of that country was blowing up 
from Kansas. The white, western moon- 
light threw sharp, blue shadows below 
us. The streets were silent, and we 
could hear the gurgle of the fountain 
in the Post Office square across the 
street, and the twang of banjos from 
the lower veranda of the Hotel Lincoln, 
where the colored waiters were sere- 
nading the guests. The drop lights in 
the office were dull under their green 
shades, and the telegraph sounder 
clicked faintly in the next room. In all 
his long tirade, Crane never raised his 
voice; he spoke slowly and monoto- 
nously and even calmly, but I have 
never known so bitter a heart in any 


man as he revealed to me that night. It 
was an arraignment of the wages of 
life, an invocation to the ministers of 
hate. 


Incidentally he told me the sum he 
had received for The Red Badge of 
Courage, which I think was something 
like ninety dollars, and he repeated 
some lines from The Black Riders, which 
was then in preparation. He gave me 
to understand that he led a double 
literary life; writing in the first place 
the matter that pleased himself, and 
doing it very slowly; in the second 
place, any sort of stuff that would sell. 
And he remarked that his poor was just 
as bad as it could possibly be. He 
realized, he said, that his limitations 
were absolutely impassable. “What I 
can't do, I can’t do at all, and I can’t 
acquire it. I only hold one trump.” 

He had no settled plans at all. He 
was going to Mexico wholly uncertain 
of being able to do any successful work 
there, and he seemed to feel very in- 
secure about the financial end of his 
venture. The thing that most interested 
me was what he said about his slow 
method of composition. He declared 
that there was little money in story- 
writing at best, and practically none in 
it for him, because of the time it took 
him to work up his detail. Other men, 
he said, could sit down and write up an 
experience while the physical effect of 
it, so to speak, was still upon them, and 
yesterday's impressions made today’s 
“copy.” But when he came in from the 
streets to write up what he had seen 
there, his faculties were benumbed, and 
he sat twirling his pencil and hunting 
for words like a schoolboy. 

I mentioned The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, which was written in nine days, 
and he replied that, though the writing 
took very little time, he had been un- 
consciously working the detail of the 
story out through most of his boyhood. 
His ancestors had been soldiers, and he 
had been imagining war stories ever 
since he was out of knickerbockers, 
and in writing his first war story he 
had simply gone over his imaginary 
campaigns and selected his favorite 
imaginary experiences. He declared 
that his imagination was hide-bound; it 
was there, but it pulled hard. After he 
got a notion for a story, months passed 
before he could get any sort of personal 
contact with it, or feel any potency to 
handle it. “The detail of a thing has to 
filter through my blood, and then it 
comes out like a native product, but it 
takes forever,” he remarked. 

I have often been astonished since to 
hear Crane spoken of as “the reporter in 
fiction,” for the reportorial faculty of 
superficial reception and quick trans- 


ference. was what he conspicuously 
lacked. His first newspaper account of 
his shipwreck on the filibuster “Com- 
modore” off the Florida coast was as 
lifeless as the “copy” of a police court 
reporter. It was many months after- 
wards that the literary product of his 
terrible experience appeared in that 
marvellous sea story, “The Open Boat,” 
unsurpassed in its vividness and con- 
structive perfection. 

At the close of our long conversation 
that night, I suggested to Crane that in 
ten years he would probably laugh at 
all his temporary discomfort. Again his 
body took on that strenuous tension 
and he clenched his hands, saying, “I 
can’t wait ten years, I haven't time.” 


Tu ten years are not yet up, and he 
has done his work and gathered his 
reward and gone. Was ever so much 
experience and achievement crowded 
into so short a space of time? A great 
man dead at twenty-nine! That would 
have puzzled the ancients. Edward 
Garnett wrote of him in The Academy 
of December 17, 1899: “I cannot re- 
member a parallel in the literary history 
of fiction. Maupassant, Meredith, Hen- 
ry James, Mr. Howells, and Tolstoy 
were all learning their expression at an 
age where Crane had achieved his and 
achieved it triumphantly.” He had the 
precocity of those doomed to die in 
youth. I am convinced that when I met 
him he had a vague premonition of the 
shortness of his working day, and in 
the heart of the man there was that 
which said, “That thou doest, do 
quickly.” 

At twenty-one this son of an obscure 
New Jersey rector, with but a scant 
reading knowledge of French and no 
training, had rivaled in technique the 
foremost craftsmen of the Latin races. 
In the six years since I met him, a 
stranded reporter, he stood in the firing 
line during two wars, knew hairbreadth 
escapes on land and sea, and estab- 
lished himself as the first writer of his 
time in the picturing of episodic, frag- 
mentary life. His friends have charged 
him with fickleness, but he was a man 
who was in the preoccupation of haste. 
He went from country to country, from 
man to man, absorbing all that was in 
them for him. He had no time to look 
backward. He had no leisure for cama- 
raderie. He drank life to the lees, but 
at the banquet table where other men 
took their ease and jested over their 
wine, he stood a dark and silent figure, 
sombre as Poe himself, not wishing to 
be understood; and he took his portion 
in haste, with his loins girded, and his 
shoes on his feet, and his staff in his 
hand, like one who must depart quickly. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARABLE 


Even to Judas 


BY HEYWOOD BROUN 


OR Christmas, 1938, a Christmas haunted by the spectre 

of war, Heywood Broun wrote the piece that appears on 
this page. It was published the day before Christmas, as part 
of the beloved newspaper columnist’s daily stint. 

The next day a newspaper friend called Broun to tell him 
that President Roosevelt was going to read Broun’s piece 
over the radio for his annual Christmas tree broadcast. 
Broun was incredulous. “You're kidding me, Carl,” he said. 
His friend insisted that they had the story at the city desk, 
to be released as soon as the President began to talk. 

Broun called up his mother, then turned on the radio in 
the big living room of his farmhouse. As the zero hour of 
five-thirty drew closer, Broun got more and more nervous. 
He still suspected it might be some office practical joke. 

“And so,” wrote Broun later, “I strolled up and down... 
until Mr. Roosevelt began, ‘We were sitting in a high room 
above the chapel . . .’ I knew then that it was mine and I 


rushed out into the hall and began to weep and listen . . . 
This is the piece, with President Roosevelt's introduction: 


“Last night before I went to sleep, I chanced to read in 
an evening paper a story by a columnist which appealed to 
me so much as a Christmas sermon that I am going to read 
to you from it. Here is his parable.” 


We were sitting in a high room above the chapel and 
although it was Christmas Eve my good friend the dominie 
seemed curiously troubled. And that was strange, for he was 
a man extremely sensitive to the festivities of his faith. 

The joys and sorrows of Jesus were not to him events of 
a remote past but more current and living happenings than 
the headlines in the newspapers. At Christmas he seems 
actually to hear the voice of the herald angels. 

My friend is an old man, and I have known him for many 
years, but this was the first time the Nativity failed to rouse 
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him to an ecstasy: He admitted to me something was wrong. 
“Tomorrow,” he said, “I must go down into that chapel and 
preach a Christmas sermon. And I must speak of peace and 
good-will toward men. I know you think of me as a man too 
cloistered to be of any use to the community. And I know 
that our world is one of war and hate and enmity. And you, 
my young friend, and others keep insisting that before there 
can be brotherhood there must be the bashing of heads. 
You are all for good-will to men, but you want to note very 
many exceptions. And I am still hoping and praying that in 
the great love of God the final seal of interdiction must not 
be put on even one. You may laugh at me, but right now I 
am wondering about how Christmas came to Judas Iscariot.” 

It is the habit of my friend, when he is troubled by doubts, 
to reach for the Book, and he did so now. He smiled and 
said, “Will you assist me in a little experiment? I will close 
my eyes and you hold out the Bible to me. I will open it at 
random and run my fingers down a page. You read me the 
text which I blindly select.” 

I did as he told mé and he happened on the twenty-sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew and the twenty-fifth verse. I felt 
sorry for him, for this was no part of the story of the birth 
of Christ but instead an account of the great betrayal. 

“Read what it says,” commanded the dominie. And I read: 
“Then Judas, which betrayed Him, answered and said, 
‘Master, is it I?’ He said unto him, “Thou hast said.’ ” 

My friend frowned, but then he looked at me in triumph. 
“My hand is not as steady as it used to be. You should have 
taken the lower part of my finger and not the top. Read the 
twenty-seventh verse. It is not an eighth of an inch away. 
Read what it says.” And I read, “(And He took the cup and 
gave thanks and gave it to them, saying ‘Drink ye all of it.”” 

“Mark that,” cried the old man exultantly. “Not even to 
Judas, the betrayer, was the wine of life denied. I can preach 
my Christmas sermon now, and my text will be “Drink ye all 
of it.” Good-will toward men means good-will to every last 
son of God. Peace on earth means peace to Pilate, peace to 
the thieves on the cross, and peace to poor Iscariot.” 

I was glad, for he had found Christmas and I saw by his 
face that once more he heard the voice of the herald angels. 


This was the last Yuletide piece that Heywood Broun ever 
wrote. He died the next year at the age of 51, one week 
before Christmas Day. 


Reprinted by permission from The Collected Edition of Hey- 
wood Broun, compiled by Heywood Hale Broun. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Copyright 1941 by Heywood Hale Broun. 
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S VARIED as frost patterns are 
the contributions that appear on 
these two pages. Does the Christmas 
season make you gay? Thoughtful? 
Both at different times? Every holi- 
day mood finds expression here in 
just about every form you could ask 
for—free verse, essay, vignette, short 
short story. Find the selection that 
fits your mood of the moment! 
Maryl Cutting has a way of mak- 
ing cold textbook terms like simile 
and metaphor come alive. Maryl’s 
poetry won an honorable mention in 
last spring’s Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 


Fragment of a Passing Year 
Like sheep 
swollen with unshorn fleece 
the clouds breathe 
heavily 
on dark and praying trees 
when soft 
as sifted moonlight 
snow-mist comes 
brushing lighted eyes 
of lamp posts 
drifting pale cold 
along the midnight wind. 


Mary! Cutting, 16 


Newton (Mass.) High School 
Teacher, Trumbull L. Simmons 


A vignette, according to Webster, 
is a small delicate picture in words. 
Does Martin King’s “Winter” meet 
these specifications? How? 


Winter 
The oaks and maples stand bare and 
lifeless in the chill wind. Leaves, once 


sailing lightly with each puff of wind, 
like ballerinas in an intricate dance, are 
now only gray ashes in the burned, 
black incinerator. Frost has given the 
kiss of death to the few remaining blos- 
soms in the garden. Nature is drained 
of color. Overhead, silhouetted -against 
the slate-gray sky, a long V-shaped 
streamer of geese wings its way south. 
In the reeds lining the shore the early 
ducks are feeding—mallards, canvas- 


Ynj lies 


Selections Contributed by Student Writers 


backs, wood ducks, and pintails, break- 
ing the silence with their sharp calls. 
Out on the water a helldiver is skim- 
ming along. its feet and tail just touching 
the surface, as if to escape some unseen 
foe. From the sky, one tiny, delicate, 
white snowflake falls, then another, and 
another, till the air is filled with their 
glistening beauty. Slowly the grass turns 
from gray to white, as nature’s protec- 
tive blanket covers it. The silence is 
more noticeable than the call of a thou- 
sand bugles. And suddenly one knows 
that winter is here. 


Martin King 


Matthew Fontaine Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va. 
Teacher, Janice M. Bland 


The lyrical grace of Laura Hour- 
tienne’s lines makes reading them 
aloud practically compulsory. Laura 
is another Scholastic Writing Awards 
winner. Her poetry took a fourth 
prize last spring. 


Frost 
The path beside the wood is jeweled 
with frost; 
The stars are cold above the sleepy hill; 
The song of aimless wandering leaves 
has ceased; 
And night is still. 


In the half-light of faded, sunken stars 

My thoughts have grown as cold as thin 
white frost; 

And dreams, like shriveled leaves blown 
on the wind, 

Are tired and lost. 


Laura Hourtienne, 17 


Mt. Clemens (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, Mary Rogers 


How does a small-town girl feel 
when she’s in the Big City? More 
often than not she’s homesick. Not so 
with Jacqueline Harrison. {n_ this 
ardent essay on Minneapolis at 
Christmas time, she says that it was 
going home that made her feel up- 
rooted! 


Happy Holiday 

I had spent my Christmas vacation in 
Minneapolis. The city at Christmas time 
hummed with vitality—last-minute shop- 
pers scurrying between tall buildings, 
snow veiling gaudy window displays, 
cold crisp air when I stepped out 
on the porch to get the milk, the brisk 
walk over to Lee’s market for some 
bread for dinner. Everything was woven 
into a Christmas spirit I had never be- 
fore known. Sitting quietly in the house, 
I could still sense the world that danced 
outside my door. It was like living in 
the midst of a huge symphony orchestra 
that was playing frivolous music; my 
pulse always hurried to meet the fast 
tempo set by the music makers. 

Within a week my whole body had 
come to respond perfectly to the ever- 
changing rhythm of city life. By the end 
of vacation, heart and soul had melted 
in with the rest, and I too had become 
a part of that symphony. No longer was 
I a body set apart, but a body absorbed 
into the whole. 

Train time came, and I had to return 
home. It pained to be torn loose from 
that of which I had become a portion. 
Home and the tranquil song of country 
life burned my soul, while inside me 
flared the wild city music. The slow, 
easy beat of a small town tore at my 
heart and begged it to be still and 
listen. Yet how could I listen to such 
melody when I yearned for a different 
tempo—a tempo out of place here? I 
felt like a bar of Chopin’s “Revolutionary 
Etude” mistakenly mixed in with a song 
by Stephen Foster. 

Now I just wait and watch clock and 
calendar—wait for another vacation and 
the chance to lose myself again in the 
wild tempo of my favorite city. 


Jacqueline Harrison 


Hawarden (lowa) High School 
Teacher, Marilyn Wollmann 


You've seen many parodies of that 
old chestnut, “The Night Before 
Christmas,” but few, we think, that 
are funnier or more ingenious than 


Thelma Sipe’s “TV Troubles.” 
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TV Troubles 

"Twas the night before Tuesday and all 
through the house 

Every person was waiting to see Mickey 
Mouse. 

The story had stung with suspense and 
conniving, 

So we knew that the neighbors would 
soon be arriving. 

The children should really have been in 
their beds, 

But visions of telescreens danced in their 
heads, 

And Mamma in her armchair, with Dad 
at her right, 
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Had just settled down for a long hour’s 
delight. 

Then from the front door came loud 
knocks resounding; 

I jumped from my chair to see who was 
pounding. 

Away to the window I flew with a bang, 

Tore open the sash and gazed at the 
gang. 

The moon on our aerial up in the skies 

That we owned television did well ad- 
vertise. 

I sighed rather loudly. Not one was a 
stranger. 

They were here, I well knew, to see the 
Lone Ranger. 

More rapid than eagles our neighbors 
now came, 

With excuses and pretexts and more of 
the same. 

They packed in the living room, filled 
up the hall. 

“Now be quiet, be quiet, BE QUIET 
ALL!” 

We knew at mechanics “Old Coop” was 
a master, 

But why was he bent on courting dis- 
aster? 

Up to the set his swift fingers flew, 

With words full of bragging about what 
he knew. 

He said in a twinkling he’d have on the 
screen 

A different channel from 
we'd seen, 

When he lifted his head and was turn- 
ing around, 

The pictures remained there, but where 
was the sound? 

Oh, Cooper, Old Cooper, return! Fix 
our set! 
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How madly fantastic can these pictures 
get? 

But Baby Sue, flashing her smile full of 
charm, 

Brought back the sound with a flick of 
her arm. 

When TV finally went off for the night, 

Our neighbors, the spongers, departed 
from sight! 


Thelma Sipe, 12 


Central High School 
Johnstown, Penna 
Teacher. Elvina Owen 


For a really chilling short short 
story, we recommend Rosemarie 
Gawlitta’s “White Prison.” Last 
spring, Rosemarie won an honorable 
mention in this classification of the 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


White Prison 

The three men struggled wearily up 
the steep incline, chopping footholds in 
the smooth treacherous ice as they 
climbed. The towering cliffs threatened 
the small tents which clustered together, 
hundreds of feet below, marking the 
camp site. The men did not look down, 
but they knew that they were higher 
up than man had ever been before on 
the fabled mountain. 

The lead man was a guide from the 
village, hired by the two men who now 
followed him in an attempt to be the 
first to reach the summit of the “Invin- 
cible Mountain.” Despite their own ex- 
perience in mountain climbing and their 
fine equipment, these two men knew 
that they were entirely dependent on 
the knowledge and skill of their guide. 
He was well aware of their dependence 
and, while he was a good guide, they 
would have been wiser to choose a man 
not quite so ambitious. 

The incline rose now almost verti- 
cally, and the three, who were tied to- 
gether by a stout rope, knew that a slip 
could carry them all to their doom. The 
wind increased in fury and they panted 
for breath in the freezing, rarefied air. 
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The guide had thrown a rope around 
a jutting rock above in order to support 
them over a bad stretch. He was just 
pulling himself up when suddenly the 
snow began to slide and crumble be- 
neath them. While the guide held tightly 
to the rope, the other two clutched fran- 
tically at the snow. 

The guide realized at once that he 
alone could save the two men now. If 
he held them until the slide stopped, 
they might be able to regain a foothold 
and pull themselves up. But he had 
other plans. Only the ledge remained 
between him and the top of the moun- 
tain. 

With a last contemptuous glance at 
the two who dangled helplessly below 
him, he twisted the rope around his 
wrist and, with his free hand, used the 
knife that hung at his belt to hack at 
the rope joining the three men. 

The guide hung free until the slide 
was over; then, exhausted, he pulled 
himself up. He was at last on the highest 
peak! All his life he had dreamed of this 
moment as he guided parties up the 
forbidding face of the mountain. But 
now he had reached his goal, and no 
one would ever know the price of his 
victory over the mountain. 

He was on top of the world, all alone. 
The wind suddenly died and a heavy 
silence settled about him. It was a new 
and separate world, and he was its god. 
He watched the shadow of darkness 
creep up from the valleys below as the 
sun set. Then as it grew colder and his 
excitement subsided, he discovered that 
he had lost his axe while cutting the 
other two loose. And without an axe it 
was impossible to descend the steep 
sides of the mountain. 

As the vision passed before his eyes 
of the men plunging down out of sight, 
he knew that he could never bring him- 
self to end his own life quickly in that 
way. He cried out in despair as he real- 
ized that he was caught in a white 
prison, 

Rosemarie Gawlitta, 16 
Bay View High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Josephine Lane 
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Before Dawn 


Dim-berried is the mistletoe 
With globes of sheenless grey, 
The holly mid ten thousand thorns 


Smoulders its fires away; 


And in the manger Jesu sleeps 


This Christmas Day. 


Walter de la Mare 


Christmas Tree. Pen and 
Ink by Saul Steinberg. 
Museum of Modern Art 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Nativity. Engraving by Ludwig Krug, 1516 


The Christ-Child 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s lap, 
His hair was like a light. 

(O weary, weary were the world, 
But here is all aright. ) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s breast, 
His hair was like a star. 

(O stern and cunning are the kings, 
But here the true hearts are. ) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 
But here the world’s desire. ) 


The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at Him. 
And all the stars looked down. 
G. K. Chesterton 





The Sheep Herd 


I am a shepherd—I have hated 

The smell of damp sheep in the rain, 

The pain 

Of clouted shoes on weary feet, 

The silly barking of watch-dogs in the night. 

The blinding light 

Of summer suns on hillsides without shade. 

Nor anything I did not wish was not 

From hoar-frost on the meadow grass 

To dizzy stars that blinked on stupidly and bright. 


Last night Lithograph by James Chapin. 

I went with other men who tended sheep Aempsianed Aametions Sete 

Over to Bethlehem to see— 

We did not know just what we'd come to see 

Who'd followed up a cloud of singing wings. 

Until we came to where a young girl held e r 

A little baby on her lap and smiled. : . i 4 % 
She made me think of flowers, : \\ ay S Kk ta/ 
White flowers on long stems and blue night skies. PI Lx 

Nothing happened 
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Upon the sheep, making their gray backs white 4 VR 4 
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Has hurt me with its beauty, and I heard ON AS 
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Like silver bells against the quiet hills. ’ 
Sister Mariella Herald Angels, by Charlotte Trowbridge. 


from Blind Man's Stick Museum of Modern Art 
published by Bruce Humphries, Inc. 


To the Fir Tree 


Fir tree green! O fir tree green! 





Detail of Spanish Woven Silk, XV! Century. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Your leaves are constant ever, ; 

Not only in the summer time 

But through the winter's snow and rime 


You're fresh and green forever. 


O fir tree green! O fir tree green! 
I still shall love you dearly. 
How oft to me on Christmas night 
Your laden boughs have brought delight. 
O fir tree green! O fir tree green! 
I still shall love you dearly. 


Old German Folk Song 











Bringing in the Boar's Head. 
Metropo' tan Museum of Art 


Flight into Egypt. Etching by Rembrandt. Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Sequences from the stirring MGM film that relates the 
story of the men who spent Christmas ‘44 at Bastogne 


BATTLEGROU 


THE CAST 


HOLLEY 
JARVESS 
RopeERIGUES 
“Por” STAZAK 
Jint Layron 
ABNER SPUDLER 
STANDEFERD 
Wotowicz 
Kinny 

“Kipp” KipeTon 
THe CHAPLAIN 
HANSAN 

Doc 

DENISE 

Bettis 

GanrsBy 
WitiiaM J. Hooper 
Lr. Tr1ss 


Van Johnson 

John Hodiak 
Ricardo Montalban 
George Murphy 
Marshall Thompson 
Jerome Courtland 
Don Taylor 

Bruce Cowling 
James Whitmore 
Douglas Fowley 
Leon Ames 

Guy Anderson 
Thomas E. Breen 
Denise Darcel 

Ric hard Jac ( kel 
Jim Arness 

Scotty Beckett 
Brett King 


Screen Play by Robert Pirosh 


Directed by William A. Wellman 
Produced by Dore Schary 


Exterior—Street in Sedalia, Missouri— 
Day—Leng Shot. The bustling main 
street of this typical American town is 
gaily festooned with Christmas decora- 
tions including a huge community tree 
with the legend: “Merry Christmas, 
1949.” The sidewalks are jammed with 
Christmas shoppers. The street is cov- 
ered with snow, but no snow is falling. 

Medium Shot. A truck on which is a 
huge sign: “Only 8 Shopping Days Until 


The squad, close, battle-cemented unit, seeks quarters for night in Bastogne. 


Christmas.” From a loudspeaker on the 
truck comes a_ recording of “White 
Christmas.” The truck passes the local 
newspaper building, identified by a 
plaque: “The Sedalia News,” and then 
goes out of scene. Camera moves up to 
newspaper building. Jarvess, a_fine- 
looking, rangy man in his early thirties, 
is standing inside in an office, looking 
out the window. 


Interior Jarvess’ ofice—Day—Medium 
Shot. The office is small, unpretentious, 
cluttered—a typical, small-town, city edi- 
tor’s office. There is a large world map 
on the wall. The music coming from the 
truck's loudspeaker is he ard on sound 
track 

Jarvess is humming along with the 
music. He turns away from the window, 
a distant look in his eyes, and goes to 
his desk. Still humming softly, he toys 
for a moment with a wooden desk sign 
with the legend, “Donald Jarvess, IT di 
tor,” then faces camera. He speaks di 
rectly into camera as in a newsreel shot 

Janvess: I guess all of us have one 
Christmas in particular that we remem- 
ber more vividly than all of the rest. 
The one I keep thinking of was five 
vears ago. (wryly) I was abroad at the 
time—visiting a little town in Belgium. 
(turns to wall map) You won't find it 
on a map this size, but it’s just about 
here—( pointing to location of Bastogne) 
—a town by the name of Bastogne—we 
called it Bastone. It was a white Christ- 
mas all right, but it wasn’t sleigh bells 
we were listening to! 

Things had been going fine for the 
Allies. (going to map) The Krauts were 
on the run. And then they struck— 
(pointing at map)—here in the Ardennes 
Forest, an area being held by only fou 
American divisions, stretched thin in 
order to release troops for other sectors. 
Four divisions—and the German coun- 
ter-attack called for twenty-four, ten of 
them armored. The idea was to capture 
Antwerp-— (pointing it out on map)—the 
chief supply base of our entire advance, 
and at the same time trap the British 
and Canadian 21st Army Group. Hitler 
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figured the shock would knock America 
out of the war—but first he had to cap- 
ture Bastogne. And that’s where the 
101st Airborne comes in—on December 
the 18th, 1944. (ruefully) A couple of 
days before that, you could have got a 
lot of bets from us that we'd never see 
combat again. All we knew was what 
was happening to our squad, and it 
looked like the war was just about over. 


Close Shot—Section of map showing 
France. Camera moves closer as Jarvess 
speaks. 

Jarvess’ Voice: After 73 days on the 
line in Holland, the generals had de- 
cided we were entitled to a rest—so they 
stuck us way back here in France. (his 
hand enters scene and sticks a thumb 
tack in map) That represents the whole 
division, of course. They don’t make 
thumb tacks small enough to show one 
squad. 


As camera moves still closer, dissolve 
to U. S. army camp in France. Long 
Shot—Platoon drilling. Camera pans with 
them as they march up the field and re- 
veals a huge decorated Christmas tree 
in foreground. In tinsel letters on the 
tree is the legend: 

MERRY XMAS 1944 

Camera pulls back to reveal two re- 
placements with duffle bags on their 
shoulders, looking up at tree. 

Close Shot—The two replacements, 
whose immaculate uniforms and smooth- 
shaven faces are in marked contrast to 
the ragged veterans on the drill field. 
Layton is a rosy-cheeked boy of nine- 
teen, an unassuming, bright-eyed lad 
with a pleasant smile. Hoorenr, about 
the same age, is a nice kid with a veneer 
of toughness acquired in the Army. 

Hooper (muttering): Merry Christ- 
mas. That's a crock! 

Layton (cheerfully): We're joining 
a regular outfit at last. That’s good 
enough for me. 

(They start walking toward the pla- 
toon who are heard singing.) 

Hooper: You're the guy said the war 
would be over by Christmas. 

Layton: What do you want—egg in 
your beer? Here we are, two hours from 
Paris— 

Hoorer (looking disgusted): La 
Belle France! The spit and image of 
Camp Wolters, Texas! There’s a man in 
the Army, a two-star general, that all 
he does is travel around in a private 
plane looking for ugly places—flat, 
sandy, no trees, no water. Then he 
checks up on the climate. If it’s too hot 
in summer for human life, and too cold 
in winter—if it has more rain and fog 
and wind and snow than any other spot 
he can find—he plants the American flag 
and proclaims it a U. S. Army camp! 
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(Now the platoon is seen drilling in 
the field.) 

Layton (turning to Hooper): Hey 
Hooper, ever see ’em drill that way at 
Camp Wolters? The Screaming Eagle! 
They know who you are when you walk 
down the street with that on your sleeve! 

Hooper: It wasn’t bad enough being 
an Infantry replacement. We had to 
volunteer for the 101st Airborne. 

Layton: So you go in gliders instead 
of trucks. That’s the only difference. 

Hooper: There must be a difference 
or they wouldn't give you extra pay. 

(The platoon is marching again and 
counting syncopated cadence.) 

Layton (softly): Hooper—I don't 
think I'll take in that movie tonight. I'll 
be too busy getting acquainted—and 
sewing on shoulder patches! 

Hooper (irritably): Why'd they have 
to put us in different companies? 

Layton: Maybe if we asked them— 

Hooper: No. There’s another major 
general. His job is to find out who vour 
buddy is, and then to split you up! 
(starting away) Don’t forget, I’m in “K” 
Company. 

Layton: I won't. And don’t you for- 
get—I’m in “I” Company. Third Platoon. 
Second squad. So long, Hooper. 

(He looks eagerly at the men who are 
drilling. ) 


Interior—Pyramidal tent—Night—Close 
Shot. Layton seated on a canvas cot, 
sewing a “Screaming Eagle” shoulder 
patch on his overcoat. There is the sound 
of uproarious laughter, and he looks up 
wistfully, completely out of things. 
Camera pulls back to reveal nine other 
cots crammed into the tent, one of them 
piled high with blankets and Army 
equipment. ABNER is shining his boots. 
STANDEFERD is shaving with mess kit 
for a mirror and a helmet for a wash- 
bowl. Kier is brushing his dentures. 
Standeferd, a buck sergeant, is the assis- 
tant squad leader—an easy-going farm 
boy. As to Kipp, the Army improved his 
looks with a set of gleaming, false plates, 
upper and lower, but he’s still rather 
unpleasant-looking. Kipp is a needler, 
always cutting the other fellow down. 
Jarvess, Ropericues, and HaNSAN are 
lying on cots. 

STANDEFERD (as he finishes shaving): 
Who’s got a towel? 

(Layton looks around eagerly, anxious 
to be of service; but before he can find 
a towel, ‘someone else tosses one to 
Standeferd. ) 

STANDEFERD (catching towel): Merci 
Beaucoup. (looking toward entrance) 
Hey, boy—how’d you make out? 

(Worowicz, the square-jawed, hu- 
morless squad leader, has entered. He 
is wearing a football uniform.) 

Wo owicz: The light was pretty bad, 


Holley, who steals some eggs, never 
gets the chance to cook his omelet. 


but I was really flipping them in there. 
(tossing imaginary passes) Six com- 
pleted passes. I'll be hotter in the game 
tomorrow. 

Kiep: Tomorrow? Ain't you going to 
Paris? 

SranpeFreRD: Him? He’d rather play 
football than eat. 

Kipp: The chow we been gettin’, I 
don’t blame him. But Paris! 

STANDEFERD: Gonna be lonesome 
here, Wolowicz. The whole platoon’s 
going—all except the new replacements. 

(Wolowicz starts peeling off his foot- 
ball jersey.) 

Layton: Sergeant Wolowicz. 

Wotowicz: Yeah? 

Layton: My name is Layton. I've 
been assigned to your squad. 

Wotow1cz: Make yourself at home. 
But on some other sack, eh? That one’s 
mine. 

Layton (deflated): Sorry. I didn't 
know. 

(He grabs his pack from off the cot 
and edges around the man who is brush- 
ing his boots. This is “Lil Abner,” so 
christened by the men because of his 
origin in the Kentucky hills and his 
quaint accent.) 

ABNER (singing, 
twang): 

“The last time I seen her, 
And I ain’t seen her sence, 
She was huggin’ and a-kissin’ 
Through a barbed wire fence, 
Come-a ti-vi-yippee, yippee, 
Yippee, yippee-ayyy .. .” 

Kipp: Lil Abner in Paris! That’s go- 
ing to be something! Daisy Mae won't 
know you when you get back to Dog- 
patch! 


a hillbilly 


with 
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ABNER (grinning): That's fer sure. 
That’s fer danged sure. 


Close Shot. Jarvess lying on his cot, 
reading a copy of “The Sedalia News.” 
Other papers and magazines are stacked 
up on the cot. He winces at Abner’s ex- 
pression. 

Jarvess: Abner, will you stop saying 
that? Will you, please? 

(As he starts reading again, Layton 
enters, casting a shadow on the maga- 
zines. Jarvess looks up indignantly. Lay- 
ton sees that he is blocking the light. He 
jumps out of the way, murmuring an 
apology, and sits on another cot.) 


Full Shot. Bettis, semi-literate with a 
Mississippi accent, enters, followed by 
Ho.tey, a rugged, handsome six-footer. 
Holley wears an immaculate uniform 
with service ribbons, and carries a shiny 
new pack. 

Bettis: Hey, look what I found! 

Ad lib: How ya, Holley, Whadda say, 
Holley? Well, the Purple Heart kid! 

Houtey: Heard the war was on its 
last legs, so I thought I'd come back. 

Kipp (sarcastically): Rough in the 
ETO. A little scratch on his leg—and a 
month later he shows up in time for a 
three-day pass to Paris! 

Houiey (lightly): It was misery in 
that hospital, Kipp, sheer misery. Passes 
every night—champagne—and me brood- 
ing all the time about my dear old bud- 
dies out there defending the Republic. 

Bettis (looking at Holley’s ribbons) : 
Will you look at that girl bait! I’m get- 
ting me a mess of that fruit salad soon 
as we hit Paris! 

Bettis (indicating cot on which Lay- 
ton is sitting): You can have the sack 
next to me, Holley. Ain’t nobody got it, 
have they? 

Layton (apologetically): I was just 
sitting here. 

(Layton picks up his pack and turns 
to go to another cot. His pack knocks 
over a picture propped up in front of 
Hansan, who is writing a letter.) 


Close Shot—Layton and Hansan, a 
frail-looking man of twenty-eight with 
a faraway leok in his eyes, glares as 
Layton hastily picks up the picture, a 
photograph of Hansan’s wife and two- 
year-old child. 

Layton (as he props up picture on 
cot): That’s a nice-looking little girl. 

Hansan (curtly): It’s a boy. 

(Layton moves gingerly toward rear 
of tent, passing Roderigues, who is.on 
the cot next to Jarvess. Roderigues is 
just a kid—a lonely-looking Mexican who 
is stretched on his back, staring blankly. 
He suddenly turns to Jarvess.) 

Ropericues: Hey, Jarvess—how about 
you and me buddying up in Paris? 


Janvess: What's the matter? Did Pop 
Stazak disown you? 

RopERIGUES: Pop can’t go, account of 
his artha-ritis. 

Jarnvess (reluctantly turning him 
down): I love you, Roderigues, I love 
all of you. But I'm getting a private 
room and a private bath in Paris if I 
have to get it at the point of a gun! 

Kipp (derisively): The big brain 
wants to get away from us common 
people. Hasn’t got anybody around here 
to chat with about the Einstein theory. 

ABNER (grinning): He’s got me. They 
ain't nothin’ else we like to talk about 
better. 

Ho.tey (to Jarvess): What happened 
to Lieutenant Belwick? He was your 
speed. Joe College. 

Jarvess (curtly): He got hit in Hol- 
land. 

AsNeER: He took chances is why he 
got hit. A cowboy—like Wolowicz. 

(Angle in rear of tent. Layton comes 
to the only remaining cot, the one piled 
high with equipment. He starts clearing 


it off.) 


Medium Shot—excluding Layton. The 
men are all undressing and getting un- 
der blankets on their cots. Pop Stazak 
bursts in. He is small and not too robust, 
and looks older than his thirty-five years. 

Pop (chanting): 

If I die in a combat zone, 

Box me up and send me home. 
Sound off!—(stops as he sees Holley) 
Holley, m’boy—bun joor, bun joor. 

Hottey: Hiya, Pop. What are you 
busting out about? 

(Pop sits on Roderigues’ bunk and 
takes off his boots.) 


“Look, Pop! It’s snowing!’ This is 
first time Roderigues has seen snow. 
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Por (lightly): Oh, it’s nothing at all. 
Hardly worth mentioning. They're just 
making me a civilian, that’s all! 

Ho..ey: They're what? 

Bettis: Wish I had artha-ritis! 

Pop: It ain’t the artha-ritis. They got 
a report from the Red Cross that my 
wife’s too sick to take care of the kids. 
And I let ’em talk me into accepting a 
dependency discharge! 

Ropericurs (quietly): 
made it, Pop. 

Kipp (jeering): Who's going to adopt 
Roderigues? He'll be lost without his 
Popsy-wopsy. 

Ropenricues (flushing): One of these 
days you're going to get a GI bootsy- 
wootsy right square in those GI teeth! 

Kipp: Such language! You should 
have learned him better manners, Pop. 

Por: Knock it off, will you? 

Jarvess: When do you leave, Pop? 

Pop: Any day. I’ve just got to sweat 
out a letter of confirmation from a 
higher headquarters. (to Roderigues; 
dismayed) Hey—you'll be in Paris! 

Ropericues (casually): No-—I de- 
cided to catch that football game. 

Por: Swell. Be kind of rugged wait- 
ing around here alone. (affectionately) 
See you tomorrow, Johnny. (moving to- 
ward rear of tent) Gonna miss me, Ab- 
ner? 

Asner: That’s fer sure. That’s fer 
danged sure. 

(Jarvess gets a pained expression and 
pulls the blankets over his head. Pop 
moves on to rear of tent. Camera moves 
to reveal Layton who has cleared all the 
equipment fram the cot and stacked it 
neatly on the ground.) 

Pop (looking at cot): Well, I'm glad 
you guys finally cleared all that junk off 
my cot! 

(Layton sighs, picks up his overcoat 
and pack.) 

Kipp: How about dousing the lights? 
Them Paris trucks are leaving early. 

Pop: Go head, turn it out. 

STANDEFERD: Yeah, I wanna start 
workin’ on a dream. 

(Pop stretches out on the cot with his 
clothes on, pulling a blanket over him. 
Layton looks around a little worriedly. 
The light goes out.) 


Glad 


you 


Interior Pyramidal Tent—Dawn—Me- 
dium Shot. The eleven men in the squad 
are sleeping, Layton in a bedroll on the 
floor near the entrance. Kinnte, the pla- 
toon sergeant, a tight-lipped farmer from 
Iowa, ducks into the tent, stepping on 
Layton, who scurries out of the way. 

KinniE (roaring): Roll outa them 
sacks! Hit it! Leave your cots! 

(Layton pops out of the bedroll in his 
long underwear. Shivering in the cold 
morning air, he starts putting on his uni- 
form. Nobody else moves.) 
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_Kinnie (continuing): Let’s go men! 
You're slow, men! Get ‘em up, Wolo- 
wicz. 

Wotowicz: Get ‘em up yourself. I 
ain’t going to Paris. 

KinniE (grimly): Nobody's going to 
Paris. We're moving up’ on trucks this 
afternoon. 

Bettis (sitting bolt upright): Moving 
up? Where to? 

KinniE: Beats me. The Krauts made 
a breakthrough some place. They tell 
me it’s gonna be cold, so wear your long 
johns and two pair of pants—three if you 
can get “em on! 

Bettis (panicky): But yesterday— 
they said we were off the line for good. 

KinntE: They didn’t get the order till 
after midnight. Well—trucks instead of 
gliders. That’s a good sign. 

(He exits. Layton is nervously watch- 
ing the others. Nobody else has made a 
move to get up.) 

Kipp: This is for the birds, brother! 
Strictly for the birds! 

ABNER: Beats anything ever I stuck 
my finger in! 

Hottey (lightly, carrying on an imag- 
inary conversation): General, I need a 
crack division to plug up that gap... . 
A crack division, General? I'd be hon- 
ored if you'd use the 10st... . : Awfully 
nice of you, old boy. Thanks a lot... . 
Not at all, General, not at all. 

STANDEFERD (in the same _ vein): 
Men, I'm proud of you—volunteering to 
give up those passes to Paris! 

(Jarvess is watching Pop Stazak, who 
has a stricken look.) 

Janvess (gently): Pop—maybe the 
adjutant can put in a phone call or 
something. 

Por (brightening): Yeah—it's just a 
technicality. 

(He jumps up and starts dressing. 
Kinnie pokes his head in the tent.) 

KinniE: I forgot to tell you. It’s a se- 
cret move. Rip off your shoulder patches. 

(He disappears. Layton looks wist- 
fully at his new shoulder patch, then 
starts ripping out the stitches.) 


[The men leave, their dreams of 
passes shattered. This is especially 
tough for Pop, who is awaiting 
confirmation of his discharge. Long, 
cold hours later they pull into a 
town, “nice little burg . . . place 
by the name of Bastogne.” They 
are quartered in a house for the 
night. The next morning they 
move up to the line. Layton gets 
to know his new buddies the hard 
way, by living with them in fox 
holes. Digging and more digging 
as they get blasted out of one fox- 
hole after another. Artillery shells 
keep coming in and patrols going 
out. Then it snows—white magic 
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Chaplain holds Christmas Services. “And now, let us pray for the fog to lift.” 


stuff for Roderigues, who has seen 
it before only from his sunny 
doorstep away off atop California 
mountains. Then the fog rolls in, 
and with it disaster. German 
troops dressed in U. S. uniforms 
and speaking English are infiltrat- 
ing through the U. S. lines.] 


Exterior Country Road—Day—Fog— 
no falling snow—Long Shot. A narrow 
road leading through a picturesque 
farm to the snow-covered forest—a gem 
of a setting for a Christmas card, ex- 
cept that the farmhouse has been hit by 
a shell and is still burning. Our three- 
man patrol, Holley, Jarvess and Roderi- 
gues, are trudging along the road. 


Trucking Shot. Patrol cautiously ad- 
vancing to corner of forest, one edge of 
which runs alongside the road, and the 
other across an open field. 

Jarvess (sarcastically): That's what 
G2 calls a “patch” of woods! A whole 
division could be hiding in that forest. 

Ropericues: Nice job for a three- 
man patrol! 

Hotey (grimly): Yeah. If we don't 
get back, that’s how they'll know we 
ran into some Krauts! 

(Sound | of an approaching vehicle, 
just as they are ready to enter the for- 
est. They jump behind trees.) 


Exterior Country Road—Day—Close 
Shot. Men in approaching jeep. Two 
noncoms and a rather professorial look- 
ing major. 


Major: Keep them covered. Might 
be Germans in GI uniforms. 


Exterior Country Road—Day—Medium 
Shot—Patrol. Jarvess and Roderigues 
cover Holley from behind a knocked- 
out vehicle as Holley halts the jeep. 

Hottey: What's the password? 

Mayor: Texas. 

Ho.tey (relaxing): Any line on these 
woods, Major? 

Major (suspiciously): I didn’t hear 
the countersign. 

Ho.iey (grinning): 
Texas—Leaguer. 

Mayor (relieved): Will this road take 
us to 3rd Battalion headquarters? 

Ho.tey: Straight ahead. 

Mayor (to driver): Step on it. 

Ho..ey (suddenly suspicious): Just a 
minute. What is a Texas Leaguer, Ma- 
jor? 

Ist Noncom (hastily): It’s some kind 
of a baseball term. 

Jarvess: Nobody asked you. (to Ma- 
jor) How'd the Dodgers make out this 
year? 


Oh. Leaguer. 


Major (angrily): Who's your com- 
manding officer, soldier? 

Ho..ey: Whoever he is, he knows 
how the Dodgers made out. 

Jarvess (jabbing the major with his 
rifle): Let’s see your dog tags. 

Mayor (outraged): What? 

Jarvess: Come on. We're not taking 
any chances. 

(Holley leans close to the major and 
barks in very bad German.) 

Ho.uey: Was ist dein name? 





Men of the 101st Airborne hold on 
grimly with their backs to the wall. 
Major: What sort of nonsense is 
this? 

Another angle featuring the two non- 
coms, suspicious of Holley because he 
is speaking German. 

Hotiey: Schnell! 
Name! Sprecken Sie! 

Ist Noncom (covering them with au- 
tomatic weapon): Drop those rifles. 

(He has the drop on the patrol and 
they lower their rifles. The noncoms 
toss rapid-fire questions at Holley.) 

Ist Noncom (continuing—to Holley): 
You! Who’s Lana Turner going with? 

Ropericues: Tyrone Power. 

2np Noncom: Shut up! (to Holley) 
Who's the Dragon Lady? 

Ho.tey: She’s in “Terry and the Pi- 
rates.” 

Ist Noncom: What's a hot rod? 

Ho.ey: A hopped-up jalopy. 

2np Noncom: “Hello Joe. Whaddaya 
know?” 

Ho.tey: “Just got back from a vaude- 
ville show!” (grinning) I guess they're 
okay. 

Major (sarcastically): 
Sergeant. 

Houtey (correcting him, with a grin): 
Pfc, Major — “praying for civilian.” 
That’s why I believe,in being careful. 
May I suggest, sir, that you study up 
on baseball? 

Mayor (ruefully): I guess I'd better. 
And may I suggest that you tell your 
buddy that Tyrone Power is out. She’s 
dating Peter Lawford. 

(He grins and waves as the jeep 
drives off. The men on patrol enter the 
forest.) 


Schnell! Name! 


Thank 


you, 


[The men learn that Germans in 
GI uniforms have blown up the 


bridge behind them. Jarvess, Hol- 
ley and Roderigues go on a search- 
ing patrol. What looks like a group 
of friendly GIs opens fire. Roderi- 
gues is hit and hides under a 
wrecked tank. He persuades Jar- 
vess and Holley to run for it, as 
enemy tanks rumble into view. An 
American artillery barrage finally 
silences the German attack. When 
the barrage lifts, a patrol is sent 
out to get Roderigues. Hours later, 
he is found. Roderigues, who had 
felt snow for the first time, now 
knows its embrace. ] 


Exterior Clearing —Day—Fog—Close 
Shot—Front Page of the “Stars and 
Stripes.” The headline reads: “Strategic 
Withdrawal in Bulge.” Camera pulls 
back to reveal Layton, his back to a 
small bonfire near their foxholes, read- 
ing the paper to Holley, Jarvess, and 
Abner. Abner, wearing his boots, is 
warming his feet. It is no longer snow- 
ing. 

Layton (reading): “Strategic With- 
drawal in Bulge.” (puzzled) What's the 
“Bulge”? 

Houuey: Search me. 

Layton (reading): “Hitler's mighty 
counter-offensive swept on yesterday 
under a news eclipse from which filtered 
only the fact that German armor had 
plunged 20 miles into Belgium!” (look- 
ing up) We're in Belgium, aren’t we? 

Jarvess: I thought it was Luxem- 
bourg. Let’s see that, Layton. 

(He takes the paper. Layton, his back 
thoroughly toasted, hastily faces the 
fire and warms his freezing hands.) 

Jarvess (reading): “War Department 
authorities report that morale is high 
all along the front. Battle-hardened 
doughboys, fresh from epoch-making 
triumphs—” 

Hotiey: You can skip the commer- 
cial, Jarvess. 

Jarvess (rapidly skimming): . . . “air 
activity halted by thick, swirling fog... 
American lines stabilized on Belgian 
front, but in Luxembourg situation re- 
ported fluid .. . At Bastogne, the 101st 
Airborne—” 

ABNER (excitedly): Hey, that’s us! 

Jarvess (reads silently; then ironi- 
cally): Men, you will be proud to know 
that you are making a heroic stand, 
hurling back the best that von Run- 
stedt can throw at vou! 

AsNeER: Who’s von Runstedt? 

Ho.uey: A Kraut general—the smart- 
est one they've got. 

Layton: Is the 101st the only divi- 
sion here? 

Jarvess (dryly): It doesn’t say. We'll 
have to wait for the next edition. 

Another Angle. Kinnie is hobbling 
up on frozen feet with the mail. Doc, 


the medics noncom, is carrying a carton 
of K-rations. 

Kinnie: Where's Pop Stazak? 

Hottey: Him and Hansan are on the 
roadblock. 

KInNiE (showing letter): This might 
be it. Looks official. (handing another 
letter to Holley) Sugar report for you. 
(giving a newspaper to Abner) And the 
Dogpatch Gazette. 

Houiey: Kinnie, you ought to go 
back to the aid station before those feet 
get any worse. 

KINNIE (grimly): They won't take 
frozen feet unless they've started to 
change color. 

Doc: No combat fatigue, no fever 
cases. You have to be bleeding from a 
wound! And all they have in the aid 
station is aspirin and iodine. 

Ho.iey: What about the hospital? 

Doc: Captured. Medics, casualties, 
equipment—the works. 

KiInNiE (muttering): A lot of the 
walking wounded were killed. They say 
they put up a whale of a fight. 

(He hobbles out of the scene with 
Doc, the others staring after them.) 


[When Wolowicz is hit, Holley 
takes over the squad. Pop gets the 
good news, the confirmation of his 
discharge. Only one thing is 
wrong. There is no road to the 
rear. Bastogne is surrounded. In a 
surprise attack at dawn the next 
morning there are more casualties. 
Out of the fog come Germans car- 
rying a white flag. The rumor runs 
rampant along the line that the 
Germans are surrendering. There 
is jubilation among the men, but 
the joy is short-lived. They learn 
that the Germans are offering the 
Americans a chance to surrender. 
The Germans are blindfolded and 
taken to Gen. McAuliffe’s head- 
quarters. We meet them next on 
x return. ] 


Exterior Farm Shed—Day—Fog—Me- 
dium Shot. A jeep, driven by a noncom, 
skids to a halt. An American colonel 
gets out, followed by Holley and the 
German officers. As Holley removes the 
blindfolds from the German major, the 
major talks in German to his captain, who 
then addresses the American colonel. 

Captain: The Major thinks General 
McAuliffe must have misunderstood. 
We have appealed to the “well-known 
American humanity” to save the people 
of Bastogne from further suffering. We 
have given you two hours to consider 
before raining destruction upon you. 
We do not understand General Mc- 
Auliffe’s answer. 

Coton: I'll be glad to repeat it. 
The answer is—“Nuts!” 
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(The men in our squad have been lis- 
tening tensely to learn the verdict. They 
react with grim amusement. The Ger- 
man captain looks at the major and 
shrugs bewilderedly.) 

Captain (translating literally): Niisse! 

(The major, baffled, asks something in 
German.) 

CapTaln (translating): Is that a nega- 
tive or an affirmative reply? 

Co.one-: “Nuts” is strictly negative. 

CapTAIN (translating): Negatif! 

(The major makes a curt remark 
which the captain translates.) 

Captain (stiffly): We will kill many 
Americans. 

CoLoneEL: On your way, Bud. 

(The Germans come to attention and 
salute. The colonel and the jeep driver 
return the salute—but not our squad. 
They stare stonily as the Germans walk 
away, disappearing in the fog; then 
they turn and salute the colonel. He sa- 
lutes, gets in the jeep, and drives off. 
There is a long silence.) 

LayTon (nervously): Two hours... 

Jarvess (smiling grimly): I feel bet- 
ter. For once we know what's going on 
around here. For once we get the story 
before my wife writes it up in the Se- 
dalia News! 


Exterior a Clearing—Long Shot—Day 
—Fog. An Army chaplain, in a standard 
combat outfit, addressing a large group 
of Gls gathered in a semi-circle on the 
fringe of the snow-covered woods. He 
is a genial, middle-aged man who looks 
as cold and almost as tired as the men. 
Prominent in shot are Holley, Jarvess, 
Layton, Pop and Kipp 

Cuap.atn: Anybody here from Ohio? 


Close Shots of four Gls. They brighten 
in response to the chaplain. 

First GI: Buckeye Lake, Sir. 

Seconp GI: Cincinnati, Sir. 

Tuirp GI: Maple Heights, Sir. 

Fourtu GI: Tippecanoe City, Sir. 


Close Shot—Chaplain 
Cuap.ain (smiling): 'm from Chilli- 
cothe. Are any of you men Lutherans? 


Close Shots of other Gls responding 
to the chaplain. 

Firtn GI: Here, Sir. 

Sixtu GI: Me, Sir. 

SEVENTH GI: My wife is. 


Close Shot—Chaplain 

Cuap.ain: So am I. But these serv- 
ices aren’t just for Lutherans, any more 
than they're just for men from Ohio. 
I merely happened to be in your area. 
In other areas, there are other chaplains 
—of various religions and denomina- 
tions, (smiling) All of us Holy Joes are 
switch-hitters. Earlier this month in 
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Holland, I held Chanukah services for 
some of the men of Jewish faith. (look- 
ing off scene) How'd I do, Levenstein? 


Close Shot—Levenstein. He is a pret- 
ty average looking GI. 

LEVENSTEIN (grinning): Not bad for 
a beginner, Sir. 


Medium Shot—Chaplain. 

CuHapiain: Well, now it’s almost 
Christmas and here we are in beautiful 
Bastogne, enjoying the winter sports. 
And the $64 question is: “Was this trip 
necessary?” I'll try to answer that. But 
my sermons, like everything else in the 
army, depend on the situation and the 
terrain—so I can assure you this is go- 
ing to be a quickie! 

(Camera has panned down to reveal 
that his feet are swathed in strips of 
blankets.) 

Cuapain: Was this trip necessary? 
Well, let’s look at the facts. A strong 
evil force got going in the world— 
something we call Fascism, Nazism. 
Nobody wanted this war except the 
Nazis. A great many people tried to 
deal with them, and a lot of them are 
dead—millions have died for no other 
reason except that the Nazis wanted 
them dead. When we came to the final 
showdown, there wasn’t anything left to 
do except fight. 

(Grimly) There’s a great lesson in this, 
and those of us who ure learning it the 
hard wavy are not going to forget it. We 
must never again let any kind of force 
dedicated to a super race, or a super 
idea, or a super anything, get strong 
enough to impose itself on a free world. 
We have to be smart enough and tough 
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enough in the beginning to put out the 
fire before it starts spreading. 

(Quietly) My answer to the $64 ques- 
tion is, “Yes, this trip was necessary!” 
And don’t let anybody ever tell you it 
wasn't! 

(There is the sound of shells landing 
nearby.) 

CuapLain: And now, Jerry permit- 
ting, let us pray—let us pray for the fog 
to lift-(bowing his head) Almighty 
God— 

(He stops as nearby American artil- 
lery opens up with a deafening roar.) 

Cuap ain (dryly): The organist is hit- 
ting those bass notes a little too loud 
for me to be heard, so let us each pray 
in his own way—to his own God. (bows 
his head in silent prayer) 


[The prayer is unanswered. 
Cooks, typists, even the walking 
wounded, move up to the line, 
out-numbered and _ surrounded, 
with no ammunition and no ra- 
tions. Then the miracle occurs. 
There are shadows on the snow 
and sunshine and droves of planes 
overhead showering supplies. The 
sky is filled with billowing para- 
chutes bearing fuel, ammunition, 
and rations. Tanks are on their 
way in, followed by replacements. 
The third platoon is relieved and 
what's left of it can begin dream- 
ing about Paris again. Grim, dog- 
tired and dazed with battle fatigue, 
the men move out to the rear, their 
voices raised in a marching song. ] 


Reprinted by permission of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer from the film script by Robert 
Pirosh. 


“Nuts,” explains Colonel to enemy officers, ‘is a strictly negative reply.” 
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Artist's Model 


On the rare occasions when Mother 
had time to paint, her favorite accom- 
plice was an indomitable old lady of 
seventy, Mrs. Ramspeck. One 
summer morning Mother was _ just 
starting to mix the yeast dough for 
making bread, when Mrs. Ramspeck 
phoned her and said, “Come down here 
at once, Kitty. Somebody sent me 
flowers, and I’ve arranged a magnifi- 
cent still life for us to paint.” Mother 
explained she was making bread, but 
Mrs. Ramspeck said, “The flowers won't 
keep,” and that was that. 


ove! 


Reprinted by permission from We Shook 
the Family Tree, by Hildegarde Dolson. 
Published by Random New York 
City. Copyright by Hildegarde Dolson. 


House, 


Mother put the dough into covered 
pans, set them on the sunny ledge out- 
side the kitchen window, and as she 
rushed out the door with her paintbox 
under her arm, she said to me, “Keep 
an eye on the dough and see that it 
doesn’t rise too much, dear.” 

An hour or so after she’d gone, I 
went to look at the bread dough and 
found it swelling upward in an aston- 
ishing way, lifting the lids as it rose. 
I pushed it all down with my fists, but 
there were six pans, and no sooner had 
I finished with the last, than the first 
would have popped up again. Bobby, 
Sally and Jimmy were playing in the 
side yard, and they came to see what 
I was doing. It looked like a jolly 
game, so they punched down the rising 
white dough with their small dirty 


Ro at 
bay 


WE SHOOK THE 
FAMILY TREE 


By HILDEGARDE DOLSON 


Ilustrations by Robert Day 


fists. Bobby then got the efficient idea 
of piling three pans on top of each 
other and making Jimmy sit on them, 
as a weight to keep the dough flattened 
down. I think we hoped secretly to see 
our young brother lifted skyward on an 
expanding column of dough, but his 
three-year-old weight held firm. Soon 
he was howling with boredom, and 
begging to be taken down, while 
Bobby, Sally and I were punching at 
the by now quite gray masses in the 
three remaining pans. It was on this 
lively domestic scene that Mother ar- 
rived. 


At first she didn’t quite understand, 
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Book condensation in the author's own words; 
the light-hearted story of a happy-go-lucky family 


and there is perhaps some justification 
for her confusion. “Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourselves,” she said furiously, “spoil- 
ing good bread?” 

We, who had been as virtuously busy 
as the boy holding back the leak in the 
dike, looked at her in hurt bewilder- 
ment. “But you said not to let it rise,” 
I reminded her. 


If Only Yeu Could Chin Yourself 


Earl Liederman had a lasting influ- 
ence on our lives, although we never 
saw him in the flesh. That’s a silly thing 
to say, because, in one way, we only 
saw him in the flesh. Every picture 
Bobby had of Mr. Liederman was a 
stunning expanse of muscular flesh as 
far as the eye could see, except for a 
modest patch of leopard skin, of 
course. He was one of the world’s 
strongest men—physically, I mean— 
and he was Bobby’s ideal. 

When Bobby first urged my parents 
to let him take the Earl Liederman cor- 
respondence course and become an 
iron-muscled man, Mother and Father 
thought it was funny. As the months 
wore on, and Bobby wore my parents 
down, in the slow, sure fashion of wa- 
ter dripping on rock, they ceased to see 
the humor. We had Ezrl Liederman for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and as 
warmed-over hash for Sunday night 
supper. This campaign started in June; 
he got the course for Christmas. Meas- 
ured in terms of light years, it was only 
a jiffy, but it seemed like more. 

I think the lessons came every other 
week, but the one piece of equipment 
arrived by express, at the very begin- 
ning of the course. Earl Liederman 
called it Tension Cables, and the word 
tension had a certain rightness through- 
out this phase of our lives. The con- 
traption itself consisted of two wooden 
handles with coil springs. Between 
these was stretched a long black rub- 
ber cable about as big in diameter as 
a child’s finger. With a handle held 
in each fist, the cable was stretched as 
far as possible, on the same principle 
as pulling taffy, only tougher. As the 
pupil grew stronger and stretchier, he 
could add more and more cables, and 
Bobby claimed that Earl Liederman 
himself used ten. 

In addition, Mr. Liederman had 
suggested, in one of the lessons, that 
the pupil erect an iron gymnasium bar 
“in some unused spot,” to practice chin- 
ning himself. Bobby and his friend Tim 
Ely rigged up a bar across the upstairs 
hall, a thoroughfare about as unused 
in our house as Broadway is in New 
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York. Any tall and unwary visitor, 
traveling down the dusky narrow hall, 
ran the risk either of being decapitated 
by the bar, or of getting an awful conk 
on the head. 

I'm still dazed and pleased to re- 
member that Bobby’s muscles actually 
did expand. At times, you could almost 
see them growing, like morning-glory 
seeds. An early lesson had included a 
diagram of all the important muscles, 
explaining which ones to concentrate 
on, and Bobby’s superior knowledge 
was hard on the rest of us. “You've 
neglected your deltoid, Father,” he'd 
explain kindly. “That’s why your shoul- 
ders are narrow.” Or grabbing Sally, a 
small, exquisitely made child, by the 
scruff of the neck, he’d say, “Just feel 
her trapezius. It’s terrible.” Sally would 
insist stoutly she didn’t care, but all of 
us felt a bit sullen, like pygmies. Bobbv 
was especially critical of my scrawny 
frame. “If you'd chin yourself ten 
day, Hildegarde,” he'd say, 
“vou’d have a bigger latissimus dorsi 
in no time. You'd get so you could lift 
a horse.” 

We of the inferior latissimus dorsi 
and trapezius were still human, and we 
couldn't help feeling a solid satisfaction 
when the Leiderman method finally 
boomeranged on Bobby. It was Lesson 
Number Nine that egged him on to 
new and interesting usages for the 
tension cables. Instead of just holding 
a handle in each fist and _ stretching, 
Mr. Leiderman explained it was also 
possible to put one handle on the floor, 
hold it there with the foot, and pull 
upward on the rubber cable with both 
hands. Bobby was pulling in this fash- 
ion, with all his new iron muscles, 
when his foot slipped. Immediately the 
released cable snapped up to hit him 
a forthright wallop on the nose. He 
went around for days in adhesive tape, 


times a 
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but the only one of us who showed a 
decent amount of sympathy was 
Jimmy. 


Perhaps the surest way to tell when 
a female goes over the boundary from 
childhood into meaningful adolescence 
is to watch how long it takes her to 
get to bed at night. My own cross-over, 
which could be summed up in our 
family as “What on earth is Hildegarde 
doing in the bathroom?” must have oc- 
curred when I was a freshman in high 
school. Once I'd become aware of the 
Body Beautiful, as portrayed in adver- 
tisements in women’s magazines, my 
absorption was complete and my atti- 
tude highly optimistic. I too would be 
beautiful. I would also be Flower- 
Fresh, Fastidious and Dainty—a triple- 
threat virtue obviously prized above 
pearls by the entire male sex. 


How Beautiful With Mud 


Somehow, out of my dollar-a-week 
allowance, I managed to buy Mum, 
Odorono, Listerine and something 
called Nipso, the latter guaranteed to 
remove excess hair from arms and legs, 
and make a man think, “Oooo, what a 
flawless surface.” It’s true that I had 
no men, nor was I a particularly hairy 
child, having only a light yellow down 
on my angular appendages. Neverthe- 
less, I applied the Nipso painstakingly 
in the bathroom one night, with sister 
Sally as my audience. I had noticed 
the stuff had a rather overpowering, 
sickish sweet scent, but this was a very 
minor drawback, considering the goal 
I had in mind. After Sally had been 
watching me for a few minutes, she 
began holding her nose. Finally she 
asked me to unlock the door and let 
her out. “Don’t you want to see me 
wash it off?” I asked rather hurt. 

“No,” Sally said. “It smells funny.” 

In the next hour, as my father, 
mother and brothers followed their 
noses to the upstairs hall, there were 
far more detailed descriptions of just 
how Nipso affected the olfactory senses. 
Jimmy, being a simple child, merely 
said “Pugh” and went away. My father 
thought it was most like the odor of 
rotten eggs, but Bobby said No, it was 
more like a mouse that’s been dead 
quite a while. Mother was more tactful, 
only remarking that Nipso obviously 
wasn’t meant to be applied in a house 
people lived in. Since it certainly 
wasn't meant to be applied in a 
wooded dell, either, I was prevailed 
upon to throw the rest of the tube 
away. 

I didn’t mind too much, because I 
already had my eye on something that 
sounded far more fascinating than 
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Nipso. This was a miraculous substance 
called Beauty Clay, and every time I 
read about it in a magazine advertise- 
ment, the words enveloped me in rap- 
ture. Even the story 
was a 


of its discovery 
masterpiece in lyrical prose. 
Seems this girl was traveling in an ob- 
scure European country (name on re- 
quest ) those things 
ladies always run out of at the wrong 
time, such as powder and make-up lo- 
tion. The worst part was that the girl 
really needed artifices to cover 
up bumps. Through intuitive 
process which escapes me at the mo- 
ment, she had the presence of mind 
to go to a near-by hamlet, pick up a 
handful of mud, and plaster it on her 
face. Then she lay dozing in the sun, 
by a brook. When she came to, washed 
the claylike mud off her face, and 
looked at her reflection in the brook, 
she knew she had hit the jackpot. Boy, 
was she beautiful. Looking at the Be- 
fore-and-After pictures, I could see that 
this beauty was more than skin-deep, 
having benefited even her nose, eyes 
and hair. 


and ran out of 


such 


some 


After pondering all this, I could well 
understand why a jar of the imported 
Beauty Clay cost $4.98. In fact, it was 
dirt cheap at the price, and my only 
problem was how to lay my hands on 
$4.98. 

Due to the fact that I had such im- 
portant things as Beauty Clay on my 
mind, it was understandable that my 
monthly marks in algebra should cause 
even than usual in the 
bosom of my family. Each month, the 
high-school honor roll, consisting of 
the names of the ten highest students 
in each class, was published in the 
Franklin News-Herald. And each month, 
my own name was prominently absent. 
Appeals to my better nature, my pride, 
and the honor of the Dolsons did no 
good. I honestly meant well, and I even 


more distress 


went so far as to carry books home from 
school and carry them back again the 


next morning. But freshman algebra, 
implying as it did that X equals Y, was 
simply beyond me. 

Finally my father said that if I got 
on the Honor Roll he’d give me five 
dollars. Wobbly as I was in mathe- 
matics, it took me only a flash to real- 
ize this sum was approximately equal 
to $4.98, or the piddling price of the 
Beauty Clay. From there on in, I was 
straining muscle. When I say 
that I got 89 in algebra and climbed 
to the bottom rung of the Honor Roll, 
I am stating a miracle simply. What is 
more important, I got the five bucks. 
But it took about a month before our 
local drug store got a supply of Beauty 
Clay. 

It took a week more before I could 


every 


achieve the needed privacy for my 
quick-change act. Mother was taking 
Jimmy and Sally down town to get 
new shoes, Bobby was going skiing, 
and my father, as usual, would be at 
the office. I got home to the empty 
house at twenty minutes of four, and 
made a bee-line for the Beauty Clay. 
According to the directions, I then 
washed off all makeup, which in my 
own case was a faint dash of powder 
on my nose, and wrapped myself in a 
sheet “To protect that pretty frock,” or, 
more accurately my blue-serge middy 
blouse. Then [ took a small wooden 
spatula the manufacturer had thought- 
fully provided, and dug into the jar. 

The Beauty Clay was a rather pe- 
culiar shade of grayish-green, and I 
spread this all over my face and neck 
—“even to the hairline where tell-tale 
wrinkles hide.” The directions also 


urged me not to talk or smile during 
the twenty minutes it would take the 
clay to dry. The last thing in the world 
I wanted to do was talk or smile. That 
would come later. For now, a reverent 
silence would suffice. In fact, as the 
thick green clay dried firmly in place, 
it had to suffice. Even though my face 
and neck felt as if they’d been cast in 
cement, the very sensation reassured 
me. Obviously, something was hap- 
pening. I sat bolt upright in a chair 
and let it happen. 

After fifteen minutes of this, the 
doorbell rang. I decided to ignore it. 
The doorbell rang again and again, 
jangling at my conscience. Nobody at 
our house ever ignored doorbells, and 
I was relieved when it stopped. In my 
eagerness to see who had been calling 
on us, I ran to my window, opened it, 
and leaned out. The departing guest 
only the man ‘who brought us 
country butter each week, I was’ glad 
to note. Hearing the sound of the 
window opening above him, he looked 
up. When he saw me leaning out, his 


was 


mouth dropped open and he let out a 
hoarse, awful sound. Then he turned 
and ran down the steep hill at incred- 
ible speed. I couldn't imagine what 
had struck him, to act so foolish. 

It wasn’t until I'd remembered the 
clay and went to look in a mirror that 
I understood. Swathed in a sheet, and 
with every visible millimeter of skin a 
sickly gray-green, I scared even my- 
self. 

According to the clock, the Beauty 
Clay had been on the required twenty 
minutes, and was now ready to be 
washed off. It occurred to me that if 
twenty minutes was enough to make 
me beautiful, thirty minutes or even 
forty minutes would make me_ twice 
as beautiful. Besides, it would give me 
more lovely moments of anticipation, 
and Mother wouldn't be home till after 
five. 

By the time my face was so rigid 
that even my eyeballs felt yanked from 
their sockets, I knew I must be done, 
on both sides. As I started back to the 
bathroom, I heard Bobby’s voice down- 
stairs yelling “Mom!” With the haste 
born of horror I ran back and just man- 
aged to bolt myself inside the bath- 
room as Bobby leaped up the stairs 
and came down the hall toward his 
room. Then I turned on the faucet and 
set to work. The directions had _par- 
ticularly warned “Use only gentle 
splashes to remove the mask—No rub- 
ing or washcloth.” It took several min- 
utes of gentle splashing to make me 
realize this was getting me 
fast. Indeed, it was like splashing 
playfully at the Rock of Gibraltar. I 
decided that mavbe it wouldn't hurt if 
I rubbed the beauty mask just a little 
with a nailbrush. This hurt only the 
nailbrush. I myself remained embedded 
in Beauty Clay. 

By this time, I was getting worried. 
Mother would be home very soon and I 
needed a face—even any old face. Sud- 
denly it occured to me that a silver 
knife would be a big help, although I 
wasn’t sure just how. When I heard 
Bobby moving around in his room, I 
yelled at him to bring me a knife from 
the dining-room sideboard. Rather, 
that’s what I intended to yell, but my 
facial muscles were still cast in stone, 
and the most I could do was grunt. In 
desperation, I ran down to the side- 
board, tripping over my sheet as I 
went, and got the knife. Unfortunate- 
ly, just as I was coming back through 
the dusky upstairs hall, Bobby walked 
out of his room and met me, face to 
face. The mental impact, on Bobby, 
was terrific. To do him justice, he 
realized almost instantly that this was 
his own sister, and not, as he had at 
first imagined, a sea monster. But 


nowhere 
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even this realization was not too re- 
assuring. 

I had often imagined how my fam- 
ily would look at me after the Beauty 
Clay had taken effect. Now it had taken 
effect—or even permanent possession of 
me—and Bobby was certainly reacting, 
but not quite as I'd pictured it. 

“Wh-What?” he finally managed to 
croak, pointing at my face. 

His concern was so obvious and even 
comforting that I tried to explain what 
had happened. The sounds that came 
out alarmed him even more. 

Not having the time or the necessary 
freedom of speech to explain further, 
I dashed into the bathroom and began 
hitting the handle of the knife against 
my rocky visage. To my relief, it began 
to crack. After repeated blows, which 
made me a little groggy, the stuff had 
broken up enough to allow me to 
wriggle my jaw. Meanwhile, Bobby 
stood at the door watching, completely 
bemused. 

Taking advantage of the cracks in my 
surface, I dug the blade of the knife 
in, and by scraping, gouging, digging 
and prying, I got part of my face 
clear. As soon as I could talk, I turned 
on Bobby. “If you tell anybody about 
this, I'll kill you,” I said fiercely. 

Whether it was the intensity of my 
threat or a latent chivalry aroused by 
seeing a lady tortured before his eyes, 


I still don’t know, but Bobby said, 

“Cross my heart and hope to die.” 
When it was all off, except those 

portions wedded to my hair, I gazed 


at myself wearily, all hope aban- 
doned. My face was my own—but raw. 
Instead of the Body Beautiful I looked 
like the Body Boiled. Even worse, my 
illusions had been cracked wide open, 
and not by a silver knife. 

“You look awfully red,” Bobby said. 
I did indeed. To add to my troubles, 
we could now hear the family assem- 
bling downstairs, and Mother's voice 
came up, “Hildegarde, will you come 
set the table right away, dear?” 

I moved numbly. 

“You'd better take off the sheet,” 
Bobby said. 

I took off the sheet. 

Just as I reached the stairs, he 
whispered, “Why don’t you say you 
were frostbitten and rubbed yourself 
with snow?” 

I looked at him with limp gratitude. 

When Mother saw my scarlet, 
splotched face, she exclaimed in con- 
cern. “Why Hildegarde, are you fever- 
ish?” She made a move as if to feel my 
forehead, but I backed away. I was 
burning up, but not with fever. 

“T'm all right,” I said, applying my- 
self to setting the table. With my face 
half in the china cupboard, I mum- 
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@ Following the events described in 
We Shook the Family Tree, Hildegarde 
Dolson spent five years in the adver- 
tising business, “I won my parole,” she 
says, “by writing a book on how to get 
a man, which is, of course, a subject a 
spinster like me knows best. Since then 
I have been free-lancing for a dozen or 
more magazines. My screwiest assign- 
ment was ghost-writing for a lady lion 
tamer. My most nervous assignment was 
having tea with Emily Post when I was 
doing a magazine article on her. I kept 
dribbling jelly and scones down my dress 
and Mrs. Post was so gracious about it 
that I nearly choked to death.” Re- 
cently Miss Dolson took up painting. 
“It’s nursery school abstractionist art,” 
she admits. “I stick to primary colors 
and they stick to me.” She has also 
collaborated on a play which never got 
farther than a summer tryout. 
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bled that I'd been frostbitten and had 
rubbed myself with snow. 

“Oh, Cliff,” Mother called. “Little 
Hildegarde was frostbitten.” 

My father immediately came out to 
the kitchen. “How could she be frost- 
bitten?” he asked reasonably. “It’s 
thirty-four above zero.” 

“But her ears still 
Mother said. 

They probably did, too, compared to 
the rest of my face. By some over- 
sight, I had neglected to put Beauty 
Clay on my ears. “I’m all right,” I in- 
sisted again. “I rubbed to get the cir- 
culation going.” 

This at least was true. Anyone could 
tell at a glance that my circulation was 
going full blast, from the neck up. 

Bobby had followed me out to the 
kitchen to see how the frostbite story 
went over. As Mother kept exclaiming 
over my condition he now said staunch- 
ly, “Sure she’s all right: Let her 
alone.” 

My father and mother both stared 
at him, in this new role of Big Brother 
Galahad. In fact, my father reacted 
rather cynically. “Bobby, did you and 
your friends knock Hildegarde down 
and rub her face with snow?” he asked. 

“Me?” Bobby squeaked. He gave me 
a dirty look, as if to say, “You'd better 
talk fast.” 

I denied hotly that Bobby had done 
any such thing. In fact, I proceeded to 
build him up as my sole rescuer, a 
great big St. Bernard of a brother who 
had come bounding through the snow- 
drift to bring me life and hope. 

Every Saturday afternoon for several 
years, twenty-nine other little girls and 
I had sat on one side of the room at 
Miss Steele’s dancing school and heard 
Miss Steele say, “Now choose your 


look white,” 
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partners.” At this, most of the boys 
would charge across the room as one 
man—but not at me. 


The First Prom’s The Hardest 


Until I was fifteen, my social ac- 
tivities were confined largely to these 
gay Saturday afternoon dancing school 
whirls. I was now a sophomore in high 
school, and much more concerned over 
the fact that Mother wouldn’t let me 
wear high heels than that I was un- 
doubtedly about to flunk geometry. 
Even more acute than the high heels 
was the throbbing fear that I wouldn't 
be asked to the Junior Prom. I had a 
grim conviction that now was the test 
of whether I was to face the future as 
a withered old maid or a prom trotter. 

Unfortunately, a freshman in short 
pants named Freddie Perkins settled 
the matter five days before the Prom, 
by edging up to me at the end of 
Study Hall and requesting my company 
on May 29th. I think his actual words 
were, “My mother was talking to your 
mother and she said you hadn't been 
asked to the Prom, so do you want to 
go?” 

Somehow it had never occurred to 
me that it was possible to be asked 
to a prom by the wrong man—espe- 
cially a man in short pants—and the 
stark horror in my face must have 
frightened even Freddie, because he 
backed away several paces and stood 
waiting for my answer. He had non- 
descript hair parted in the middle 
above goggle-rim glasses, and the whole 
effect was profoundly depressing. 

For five days I silently implored 
Heaven to get Freddie out of short 
pants, and argued with Mother about 
my own costume for the Prom. She 
was lengthening my pink organdy dress 
by adding a ruffle around the knees, 
and she listened unmoved to my wild- 
eyed descriptions of what the other 
girls were wearing. She was equally 
adamant about dangly earrings from 
Woolworth’s, but she finally promised 
that if it were a nice warm night, I 
could wear her Spanish shawl, at pres- 
ent decorating the piano. 

By 8:15 I was dressed to the teeth. 
As I stood before the downstairs hall 
mirror, trying the Spanish shawl at ev- 
ery possible angle, the sound of the 
doorbell froze me in my tracks. Would 
Freddie have new pants or wouldn't 
he? 

I opened the door, took one look at 
Freddie's legs, and experienced a prim- 
itive urge to push him off the porch. 
The fact that he was not only in short 
pants but carrying an umbrella filled 
me with sullen rage. 

In silence we started out for the high 
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school. About half-way down the first 
block, Freddie asked me what I got in 
Latin last month. He also checked up 
on my marks in English, history and 
geometry, and then smugly mentioned 
that he’d had all A’s. About that time 
it began to rain, and he hoisted the 
umbrella with the righteous air of a 
man who’s always right. 

We walked the rest of the way in 
damp silence, while I wished passion- 
ately that one of us would fall and 
break a leg—preferably Freddie. In 
those days, my vocabulary didn’t con- 
tain the word “Dope,” but we had 
other standards to judge by. A boy who 
wore a yellow slicker with everybody's 
nickname written on the back was 
smooth. A boy who got all A’s and car- 
ried an umbrella was dumb. The fact 
that Freddie also wore short pants put 
him in some horrible category beyond 
description. 

I felt this even more despairingly as 
we walked into the high school gym, 
past laughing groups of couples, all of 
whom I suspected darkly of laughing 
at Freddie’s pants and my Spanish 
shawl. 

Somebody handed Freddie a dance 
program, and my heart went down into 
my damp white shoes as I looked at 
it. Ten dances to fill out. All around 
me were boys in white flannels and 
dark-blue serge coats, but I was doomed 
to dance all evening with a pair of 
short pants. 

The next two hours still come back 
to me in nightmares. Freddie had ex- 
changed dances with five members of 
the Freshman Debating Team and with 
Mr. Higgins, the Latin teacher, who 
was there with his wife as chaperon. 
To say that neither Freddie, his fellow 
debaters, nor Mr. Higgins were good 
dancers is to wallow in understatement. 
Freddie went on the principle that a 
dogged walk from one end of the dance 
floor to the other was good enough for 
any girl. Plowing back and forth with 
him until my legs ached, I tried des- 
perately to look as if I'd never seen 
him before and was coolly amused at 
the mistake which had brought us to- 
gether. Then I was passed on to the 
other dancing debaters. 

It was while Freddie and I were 
plodding through the next-to-last dance 
that I heard somebody say, “Hi, Fred, 
mind if I cut in?” To my utter aston- 
ishment, ten seconds later I was gliding 
down the floor with a tall, handsome 
boy in a gray suit, while Freddie gaped 
after us like a surprised goldfish. “I’m 
Fred’s cousin,” the boy said. He men- 
tioned something about stopping over- 
night on his way home from Allegheny 
College. “Aunt Helen sent me over 
here to see Fred,” he added. We smiled 


at each other, and in a daze of emo- 
tions, I stumbled all over his feet. I 
apologized frenziedly, seized with the 
awful fear that he’d give me back to 
Freddie. 

From then on I drifted along in a 
rosy haze. I think he had brown eyes 
and brown hair, but the important 
thing was that he was smooth, and he 
actually went to college. We exchanged 
names—his was Donald—and he told me 
he was coming back later in the sum- 
mer to visit. “Now that I have a good 
reason,” he said, tenderly squeezing my 
hand. At this, I was so overcome that 
I kicked in the wrong direction and 
landed a mean one on his shin. Even 
that didn’t seem to discourage my 
dream prince. “Do you date Freddie 
very often?” he asked. 

I shook my head violently and pro- 
ceeded to make it very clear that Fred- 
die had little part in my gay, prom- 
trotting existence. “The family made 
me come with him tonight and I was 
furious.” Then, remembering that Fred- 
die was his cousin, I added hastily that 
he was a very nice boy. “But I'd really 
rather date older men,” I concluded 
brightly. My conscience gave a startled 
lurch as I said it, but it seemed to have 
a devastating effect on Donald, because 
he immediately invited me up for a 
football game the next fall. Somehow I 
managed to accept without swooning. 
We both forgot Freddie completely 
after that, until he turned up at the tag 
end of “Home Sweet Home.” “Hel-lo, 
where’ve you been?” I said roguishly. 
Donald apologized like a gentleman for 
taking the last dance—a gesture which 
Freddie dismissed by saying his shoes 
hurt. They exchanged a few cousinly 
remarks, and then Donald asked where 
we were going to eat. 

Freddie just stared, while I said glib- 
ly that everybody always went to Cha- 
cona’s Ice Cream Parlor. “We're off to 
Chacona’s,” Donald announced, taking 
my arm. Freddie pointed out that it 
was after twelve o'clock. He also said 
baldly that his mother had only given 
him enough money for the prom tickets. 
“She didn’t say anything about eating.” 

Donald assured him masterfully that 
he'd take care of everything, and I 
went off to collect my shawl. In the 
dressing room I was surprised and 
gratified when at least ten girls greeted 
me fondly and told me I looked awful- 
ly cute. I was even more overcome 
when the most popular git] in the sen- 
ior class came up to say that she simply 
adored my dress. 

“Who were you dancing the last 
two dances with?” she asked. All the 
girls crowded around to listen, and sud- 
denly I knew, with belated feminine 
instinct, why they’d admired my dress. 


Instead of resenting it, my lungs nearly 
burst with pride. “Oh, that’s a college 
man I know,” I said. “He’s invited me 
up for a football game next fall.” 

In the midst of a rustling, respectful 
silence, I flung the piano shawl grandly 
over my last year’s organdy. “He has a 
marvelous line,” I said. Then I swept 
out the door to meet Donald. 

The tide had turned and I found my 
sea-legs. 

In the next two years, our living 
room began to fill up with a modest 
number of men, or what Mother, in an 
unguarded moment, once referred to 
as “callow youths.” 

“Dear, do we know his family?” she 
often asked doubtfully. 

To me, this was entirely beside the 
point. If they wore long pants and 
liked Guy Lombardo, then what was she 
fussing about? Jimmy and Sally had 
other standards to judge by. Any boy 
who brought me candy was their idea 
of a good, substantial Romeo, and even 
a stick of gum was better than nothing. 
When I received my first corsage, my 
younger brother and sister were hon- 
estly puzzled by my pleasure. After all, 
who wants to eat rosebuds? 


Out of the Rumble Seat Into the Here 

Thanks to the law that what goes in 
as a freshman must come out in four 
years, I was graduated with the class 
of °26, from the Franklin (Pa.) High 
School. My grasp of The Deerslayer, 
Julius Caesar, and the dangling par- 
ticiple being considerably firmer than 
my grasp of physics, I had even been 
chosen to deliver a speech at Com- 
mencement. 

The night I was to make my com- 
mencement speech was a very warm 
evening in June, and all of us seniors, 
sitting in rows on the platform, found 
our heavy black robes rather excessive, 
as speaker after speaker droned on 
about the pitfalls we'd encounter. 
Finally my name was announced, and I 
stepped to the center of the stage. 

“Ladies, gentlemen, and teachers,” I 
said. “We of the Senior Class have 
shared many vicissitudes, and now we 
are going out into the great world, to 
stand or fall on our own merits.” (This 
must have been news to all those par- 
ents, including my own, who expected 
to provide food, shelter and clothing 
for some time to come.) There were 
two more sentences to my introduction, 
and after delivering them I drew a 
deep breath, before plunging into the 
body of my speech. In the next second, 
I knew, with icy shock, that Id 
plunged into a vacuum. All memory of 
the speech was gone. 

With five hundred faces looking up 
at me in polite expectancy, I shifted 
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my feet and waited. Suddenly the very 
last sentence of the speech floated into 
my head, and I grabbed at it thank- 
fully. “Let us all hitch our wagon to 
a star,” I said ringingly, “and continue 
ever upward—higher and higher and 
higher.” Then having consumed ap- 
proximately fifty-five seconds for my 
entire oration, I sat down. 

The audience, which had come to 
value brevity almost as much as a good 
breeze, applauded me roundly. After- 
wards, all my relatives congratulated 
me on my nice little speech. I was now 
presumably ready for college. 

Several years before, I had picked 
the college of my choice—Allegheny— 
in Meadville, twenty-five miles from 
home. In early September of 1926, 
Father piled all my luggage into the 
Ford, and with Mother we drove to 
Meadville, where I was deposited in 
Hulings Hall, the girl's dormitory. I 
was told I'd share a room on the fourth 
floor with a freshman from Erie. 

After Mother left I began to unpack, 
when the door opened and my new 
roommate walked in. For the next hour, 
as we filled the bureau drawers and 
closets, we admired each other's clothes 
and traded life histories, from first mo- 
lar to first love. 

Secretly I already thought of myself 
as a writer, although why I should use 
the word “secretly” I don’t know, since 


I proclaimed my calling loudly to all 
comers. After all, didn’t I lie in the 
tub at Hulings Hall and make up 
poetry? The house rules, made and 
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administered by Student Government, 
said that we could take baths any time 
before dinner, or between ten and ten- 
fifteen at night. I promptly developed 
a passion for long, late, illegal baths, 
and would soak until I'd polished off 
another little gem, usually blank verse. 
The monitor's voice, yelling crossly 
above the roar of the on-turned faucets, 
“Is that you, Hildegarde?” would blast 
me back to the present. 

The first three times she caught me, 
I was sharply reprimanded. The fourth 
time, I was told I'd be called to a hear- 
ing. I was called, all right. At 1 A.M. 
I was yanked out of bed and led down 
to the big lounge, where the entire 
female contingent of Student Govern- 
ment sat assembled to pass on my 
crime. 

My sentence was five days campus, 
meaning I couldn't go off the college 
grounds during that period. I learned 
to take my baths straight, in legal 
hours, with no blank verse on the side. 
Instead, I took to composing what I 
called poems during Freshman Chem- 
istry lectures. 

Sitting as I did in the back row of 
an enormous class, it several 
months before Dr. Lee, our chemistry 
professor, noticed me. But once he did, 
the effect was explosive. “You, young 
lady,” he'd bellow, pointing an out- 
raged arm in my direction. “If you can't 
stop talking, you can leave the class at 
once. And the students you were talk- 
ing to can all leave with you.” 

The first time this happened, I ex- 
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plained nervously I wasn’t talking to 
anyone. “Don’t tell me that, young 
lady,” he roared. “I can see your lips 
moving.” 

I said I was talking to myself. 

“And what do you say to yourself in 
those little chats?” he asked with a 
baleful smile. I told him truthfully that 
I was sort of reciting. At this, he snort- 
ed. “Wait and recite when you're called 
on,” he roared. 

Within a few days, I was back at my 
muttering. 

Then Dr. Lee would roar, like a man 
tried beyond endurance, “You there— 
you talking to yourself — leave the 
room.” 

I forget how many times I trotted 
out obediently at this command. Then 
came the day when, instead of dis- 
missing me, he said grimly, “Young 
lady, stand up and read us what you 
just wrote down in your notebook.” 

What I had just written down was 
a brand-new poem, and I was wrapped 
in the eager, tremulous glow of any 
young writer who longs for an audi- 
ence. Even so, something told me that 
Dr. Lee wasn’t the right audience. “Do 
I have to read it?” I asked modestly. 

“You do,” he said. 

I was frightened, but I was also 
proud. Looking back, I think I must 
have been touched in the head, as I 
cleared my throat and prepared to read 
the title: “My Thoughts on Love After 
Reading Strange Interlude.” 

Just as I opened my mouth, Dr. Lee 
turned to the blackboard and picked 
up a piece of chalk, as if to write down 
whatever equations my addled brain 
had conceived. At the same moment, 
the boy in the seat next to mine yanked 
frenziedly at my arm and handed me 
his open notebook, pointing to a line 
halfway down the page. By the time 
Dr. Lee turned around, chalk in hand, 
I was staring at my neighbor's neat list 
of equations. “Read,” my tormentor 
said. 

I read the list, right down to the 
bottom of the page. When I'd finished 
and looked at Dr. Lee, he seemed as- 
tounded and pleased. “That’s one hun- 
dred per cent perfect.” 

I gave him a shy thank-you and sat 
down. 

From that time on, he never roared 
at me. Evidently he’d decided that mut- 
tering to myself was my own peculiar 
way of being a careful scholar. 

Soon after the poem appeared in the 
Allegheny Literary Monthly, Dr. Lee 
stopped me as I was leaving class, and 
I tried to think desperately what I'd 
done to spoil our new peaceful rela- 
tionship. “Young lady,” he said, “that 
was a very nice little piece of poetry of 
yours in the magazine this month.” 
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I thanked him radiantly, and in a 
generous burst of wanting to give credit 
where credit was due, I started to tell 
him I'd composed it in chemistry class. 
Then I shut my mouth. For once in my 
life, I wasn’t so dumb. 

At the start of my senior year, I 
came to the sudden and unreasonable 
conclusion that I must leave school at 
once. Never before or since have I had 
such a strong, driving impulse, and for 
no apparent reason. 

When I went home to Franklin over- 
night and told my parents I was leav- 
ing school, they behaved exactly as I 
must have known they'd behave, with 
tact and loyalty. I was their oldest 
child and I was doing something they 
didn’t like or understand, but if it was 
necessary for my peace of mind, then 
they'd back me up all the way. “I think 
you ought to go and live in New York,” 
Mother told me, as casually as if we were 
discussing a family picnic. “You’ve had 
enough of small towns for a while.” 


Our Little Nest on Broadway 

The day I arrived in New York, in 
October of 1929, the stock market 
crashed with a bang. Perhaps at the 
time a few of my former professors 
said to themselves nervously, “It seems 
odd that New York never had a Black 
Thursday until Hildegarde got there. 
But she'd barely arrived, so how . . .?” 

Certainly I myself hadn’t the remot- 
est notion, as I stepped off the train, 
that this was the start of the depres- 
sion. I was twenty-one, I had a shiny 
new patent-leather suitcase, and my ex- 
tuition money was firmly pinned to my 
underwear, where it crackled ostenta- 
tiously at every step. 

When the ferry landed at Twenty- 
third Street, I held on to my suitcase 
and stood there in a happy daze. 
Mother had told me to take a cab to 
the McAlpin Hotel where my cousin 
Betty Dunn would meet me. Betty, 
who was just eighteen, had come from 
Meadville to New York to study danc- 
ing, and was staying with our Aunt 
Lou and Uncle George Porter in Brook- 
lyn. Our mothers had arranged that I 
too should stay there, until] Aunt Lou 
found Betty and me a nice room in a 
Y.W.C.A. or something. 

Just inside the McAlpin lobby, I saw 
my cousin Betty’s cute round face. I 
was impressed by her worldliness in 
tipping the bell-hop, and her casual 
way of saying, “Let’s go across the 
street to Schrafft’s.” In Meadville, she 
had seemed to me simply a kid cousin 
with exceptionally pretty legs, but now 
that she had been in New York several 
months, I looked up to her as a cosmo- 
politan who had instant access to places 
like Schrafft’s. While we ate a second 


breakfast, we talked about our plans for 
living together. Betty said Aunt Lou 
wanted us to stay in Brooklyn with her 
for at least two weeks, while she in- 
vestigated rooms suitable for her nieces. 

“But don’t we want to live on Broad- 
way?” I asked. I had heard it was im- 
portant to have a good address for job- 
hunting, and I had long ago decided 
that in New York all the important peo- 
ple must live on Broadway. Betty 
seemed charmed with the idea. She ex- 
plained that her ballet and tap schools 
and her vocal teacher were all located 
in the fifties, and it would be a great 
convenience to live on Broadway, near 
them. 

“Let’s go out right now and find our 
room,” I said. Both of us kept up the 
pretty deception that this would save 
Aunt Lou a terrific lot of trouble. “We'll 
surprise her,” I said. 

A half hour later we were entering 
a dingy brick building at the corner 
of Broadway and 56th Street. 

We rode up to the fourth floor in a 
tiny elevator that heaved and wheezed 
from old age. A dark-haired woman in 
a red-and-white house dress who said 
she was Mrs. Little showed us the 
room. It contained a double bed, a 
bureau, a brown _ plush-upholstered 
chair, two cane-bottomed chairs, an up- 
right piano, and a washstand. While 
Betty exclaimed over the piano, I ran 
to the window, opened it, and leaned 
out. Below was the roaring traffic tide 
of Broadway; across the street and level 
with our window was a huge electric 
sign for Chrysler cars. Hanging out by 
my heels, I could even see the Para- 
mount Building and the clock. Betty 
came and leaned beside me, and we 
beamed first on Broadway and then on 
each other. We had found our nest. 

My father had urged me to get some 
new clothes, and Mother had said 
Best's was a nice store to go to, but 
after seeing the creations in the Broad- 
way shops, I knew what I wanted and 
it certainly wasn’t Best’s. Right below 
our window, on the street floor, was a 
dress and lingerie shop. After two days 
of passing the tasteful displays, I asked 
Betty if she’d go in with me while I 
bought a dress. All my life I'd longed 
for black. Now was my chance. Soon I 
was standing before the dressing-room 
mirror in a black crepe dress that 
wound starkly up to my chin, and had 
a Grecian front panel that dipped down 
well below my shinbones. The rest of 
the dress came to my knees, in the 
normal length, but tight as a vise. “It 
looks awfully—er—black,” Betty said. 
The salesgirl said that was so drahmatic. 
“But that thing dripping down the 
front to the floor—could she wear the 
dress on the street?” Betty asked. The 


salesgir] crossed her eyebrows and said 
hadn’t we heard, dresses were to be 
longer and this was the forerunner of 
a new Paris style. 

I was intoxicated with the idea that 
I, fresh from Franklin, Pa., would be 
setting the style in New York. And all 
for $16.95. 

When I appeared on the streets of 
New York in my drahmatic forerunner 
of a Paris style, passers-by turned 
around to stare, and a few simply froze 
in their tracks, open-mouthed. Far 
from being insulted, I took all such 
attention as a tribute to my new-found 
chic. 


A rejection from Cosmopolitan was 
the first in a long, distinguished line 
of these formula slips saying The Edi- 
tors Regret. My conception of my tal- 
ents was undergoing quite a mauling. 

My career was at a standstill, or 
rapidly moving backwards. I was now 
writing a weekly column on New York 
for the Franklin News-Herald, but the 
rewards were purely spiritual, and no 
money changed hands. 

Two weeks before Christmas I met 
a girl I'd known in Allegheny on Fifth 
Avenue. She said she'd been offered a 
selling job at McCreery’s Department 
Store but that since accepting it that 
morning, she’d found a better job in 
another store. “Why don’t you go to 
McCreery’s and tell the personnel 
woman you'll take my place?” 

The next day I was hired as a tem- 


porary Christmas helper to sell in Me- 


Creery’s art section. “Art” turned out 
to be grass sewing baskets, embroid- 
ered pillows, fancy wastebaskets, cro- 
cheted mats, and a few hundred other 
items of equal allure. I spent the first 
day attending classes in “How to Make 
Out a Sales Slip. How to Arrange for 
a Charge. What to Do About C.O.D.” 
The two latter methods sounded so in- 
volved that I decided there was only 
one feasible course: if a customer 
should say “Charge” or “C.O.D.” to 
me, I'd abandon her in midstream. 

When I say there may have been 
worse saleswomen than I somewhere in 
greater New York, I am indulging in 
pretty conceits. For one thing, I 
promptly developed a passion for the 
customers who said they were “Just 
looking, thanks.” I stuck to them hap- 
pily and we all looked—at everything 
in the department. The longer they 
looked, the less apt they were to com- 
plicate my life by buying something and 
having me make out a sales slip. 

Our section manager learned to dread 
the sight of me trotting toward him 
waving my sales book like a flag of dis- 
tress. 

After three days of this, Personnel 
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sent for me and told me my services 
were no longer required. Perhaps never 
before or since has a McCreery Per- 
sonnel woman been so warmly thanked 
by the employee she had just fired. 

My instinct is to dismiss the year that 
followed by placing a row of asterisks 
right here. When Betty decided to go 
home to Pennsylvania for the summer, 
I went along. 


By late summer I was terribly home- 
sick for New York. Finally I was al- 
lowed to embark with Betty, on a low- 
rate excursion ticket, with the under- 
standing that if I didn’t get a job in 
two weeks (when the ticket expired) 
I would use the return half to go home. 

Betty and I had written Mrs. Little 
to reserve our old room, and when we 
arrived there, I removed my new Em- 


Crossword Puzzle Answer 


Liv|3 alviaia 
2 r H 
\ 


Vv r| 
3 Q}a 3} 4 


Sure, you can turn this upside down if you 
want to. But why peek and spoil your fun? 
Puzzle is on inside back cover of this issue. 


press Eugenie hat, put on lounging pa- 
jamas, and leaned blissfully out the 
window. I had also written a beau that 
I'd be back in town that day, and when 
the community phone rang, far down 
the corridor, I leaped up to answer it. 
In my haste, I somehow became so 
tangled up in my floppy pajama pants 
that I tripped and was thrown against 
the door head first, with an awful thud. 
Unfortunately, it turned out to be a 
feminine voice at the other end of the 
wire, asking for a Mr. Atkins. 

By the time my own call came, an 
hour later, the results of my fall were 
remarkably apparent. My forehead was 
swelled out like a goose egg and below 
it was a black eye of amazing scope and 
hue. 

In the next two weeks, I must have 
tramped over almost every block in 
New York. The depression was on full 
blast, there were a thousand applicants 
for every job, and of those thousands 
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I was perhaps the only one with a 
brand-new shiner. 

I was leaning out the window saying 
good-bye to the Chrysler sign and the 
Paramount clock when a loud knock 
came at our door. Mrs. Little stood 
there beaming, beside a small, dirty- 
faced man in khaki overalls. I thought 
with a pang that this must be the fu- 
ture tenant of our room. 

“This is Dave,” Mrs. Little said hap- 
pily. “He lives here and works in a pic- 
ture-frame factory.” 

She pointed to me. “This is the girl.” 
The man in overalls looked at me si- 
lently. “Why don’t you tell her?” Mrs. 
Little poked him with her elbow. “Tell 
her you've got a job for her.” 

She turned to me. “It’s only fifteen 
dollars a week,” she said. “In the fac- 
tory. Would you take it?” 

“Yes,” I said. My knees shook so hard 
I had to sit down. 

Mrs. Little explained she'd made 
Dave phone his boss and give me a big 
build-up. “I told him what to say,” she 
said. “The man needs an office girl, 
and I said you were the fastest typist in 
New York.” 

When Dave and Mrs. Little left, 
Betty and I began to pull clothes out of 
my suitcase. “I'd better tear up my re- 
turn ticket right now,” I said. “Before 
that man changes his mind.” 

I tore it into bits and we made a 
ceremony of throwing the pieces out 
the window, to fall like confetti on 
Broadway. 


Drop the Money and Run 


When I started off for the factorv 
at eight the next morning, | 
groomed within an inch of my 
brows, with dainty white frothing at 
my wrists. 


was 
eve- 


On a dirty, dark side street piled 
with boxes along the sidewalk, I looked 
up at a number on a rickety wooden 
building and decided I'd taken down 
the wrong address. Puzzled, I went in- 
side the building and up a flight of 
creaky old stairs. At the top, I found 
myself in a narrow loft about the size 
of an ordinary living room, crammed 
with men in overalls working at ma- 
chines. The smell of banana oil was so 
heavy I held my nose with my white- 
gloved fingers. My voice calling from 
the stairs was drowned out by the hid- 
eously screeching sounds made by the 
machines. I went over to the nearest 
man, tapped him politely on the arm, 
and said, “Please, do you know where 
I might find the Royal Frame Factory?” 

“What?” he yelled. 

This time I shouted my request. He 
stared at me. “This is it.” 


I rocked on my feet. Somebody 
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shouted in my ear, “Oh, hello, so you 
found it all right.” It was Dave, smiling 
all over his round, dirt-streaked face. 
I nodded numbly. “I'll show you your 
desk,” he yelled. “The boss will be back 
in an hour.” 

The desk was jammed into a corner 
beside one of the screeching machines. 

While I sat there miserably, another 
man in overalls, small, dark-skinned and 
with thick white hair, came over to my 
desk and smiled at me gently. He 
pulled up the top of the desk and a 
typewriter came into view. He looked 
as proud as if he himself had invented 
the typewriter that day. I found a 
blank, rather grimy piece of paper and 
began to type furiously. 

I must have typed the alphabet a 
thousand times before Dave came back 
with a tall, thin-faced man in a rather 
bright-blue business suit. “Meet the 
boss,” Dave said. “Mr. Harding.” 

The man shook hands with me, then 
took off his hat and suit coat, tossed 
them on a pile of lumber, pulled a 
packing box up beside the desk, and 
sat down. He showed me how to type 
a bill of lading for picture frames to be 
shipped out. After a few minutes he 
said, “Call me if you want to ask ques- 
tions,” and walked away. 

At noon, there was suddenly a deaf- 
ening quietness. Every machine had 
been turned off; the workers got out 
parcels of food wrapped in greasy 
brown paper and started to eat. Three 
girls whom I now saw for the first time 
came out from behind a pile of corru- 
gated paper boxes and sat down. They 
looked Spanish or Italian. 

Just then Harding came to get his 
hat and coat. “Like to have lunch with 
me at a good spaghetti place?” he 
asked. 

We ate in a small Italian restaurant 
near the lower East Side. Harding was 
the kind of man who is passionately in 
love with a business. To him, the dirty 
little loft filled with machines and 
stacks of frames was a business, and I 
think it was essential to his vanity that 
even the new office girl should view 
the Royal Frame Factory with respect. 
He said, “This is only the beginning. 
We're moving to a bigger place next 
week.” 

Harding told me that a big corpora- 
tion owned the factory, a corporation 
which also owned the inexpensive pho- 
tograph studios in department stores 
all over the country. “See, they'll sell 
these dollar or two-dollar frames to the 
people who get their pictures taken for 
a dollar,” he said. “It’s a perfect set- 
up, the kind that will beat the depres- 
sion.” 

By the end of lunch I'd worked up 
enough courage to tell my boss he’d 
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have to answer his own telephone. I 
could not hear through the din. It 
seemed to amuse him. “So you can’t 
stand a little noise,” he said, grinning. 
“Tll bet you got a college sheepskin, 
and you can’t even answer the phone. 

“Why doesn’t a girl like you run 
home to mama?” he asked. “Wouldn't 
your folks like you to be home?” 

I said yes, they would, but I wanted 
to stay in New York to learn to be a 
writer. 

He nodded. “O. K., kid. At least 
you're stubborn. I thought at first you 
were a stuck-up college snip.” 

Walking back to the factory, he said, 
“IT haven’t time for the office work any 
more. You can keep the books and . . .” 

“Keep the books!” I repeated blank- 
ly. “You mean bookkeeping? But I don’t 
know how.” 

“You'll learn,” he said easily. “Noth- 
ing to it. Tll teach you some afternoon 
after we move to the new place.” 

By the end of the third day, I could 
hear enough to answer the telephone. 
Whenever I wasn’t busy, I roamed 
around watching the men make frames. 
On my fourth day, Maria, the prettiest 
of the three Spanish girls, came to my 
desk to make a phone call. When she'd 
finished, she smiled brilliantly, said, 


“Gracias, ‘ildegarde,” and ran away 


fast. After that, everybody called me 
Hildegarde. In spite of my debut in 
frothy white cuffs, they had forgiven 


me my sheltered past. 

At the end of two weeks, we moved 
to the new factory. When I came back 
on Monday morning, I blinked in 
amazement. I was standing in an hon- 
est-to-goodness office. 

There was my desk with a rose sit- 
ting in a paper cup (I recognized 
Maria’s feminine touch) and beside the 
desk a tall, battered green filing cab- 
inet. It was all so wonderful I just stood 
there gaping. Harding walked in and 
grinned. “The boys fixed it up Sunday. 
They wanted to surprise you.” 

At least ten of the twenty workers 
followed Harding into the office to see 
how I'd taken the surprise. A few of 
them spoke almost no English but that 
day we all understood each other beau- 
tifully. Like amo, amas, amat, Happi- 
ness needs no interpreter. 

Harding had raised my salary to $16 
at the end of the second week, and 
this made a fine, prosperous piece of 
news to send home. 

That second month of the new job 
I was also learning bookkeeping. Little 
by little I was learning to handle all 
the office work: making out freight 
records, writing letters, filing, and so on. 
When Harding said it was high time I 
learned to keep the books, I knew we 
were both in for a bad period. Since 


he was too busy ever to go out to 
lunch, and always had a Swiss cheese 
sandwich brought in around two 
o'clock, my first lessons took place while 
he ate his cheese-on-rye in the office. 

I still remember with awe that I 
made the Royal Frame Company's 
monthly accounts balance, although to 
this day I can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a debit and a credit. The first 
time the two sets of figures came out 
even, I stared unbelievingly, as if I'd 
just brought off the miracle of the 
twentieth century. Waving the ledger, 
I rushed through the office door into 
the factory yelling, “Harding! Look!” 

My boss came on the run. “Fire?” 
he panted. “Where?” In a place filled 
with inflammable paints and flimsy 
wood frames, that was a constant 
worry. 

The news that I'd struck a trial bal- 
ance came as rather an anti-climax. 


Every Tuesday morning I went to 
the big executive offices uptown to col- 
lect the check for our payroll. Then 
I'd come back to the bank on Canal 
Street and get it cashed into the prop- 
er amounts of bills and silver, usually 
over a thousand dollars. The teller at 
the bank would cram all this into my 
purse, and I'd start for the side streets 
that led to the factory. This last stage 
of the journey made me a little nervous. 
In the months since I'd come to work, 
there had been five hold-ups in that 
same neighborhood. When the girl 
who worked in the building next door 
was hit over the head with a black- 
jack, while carrying a payroll, I com- 
plained mildly to Harding that I ought 
to have an escort. He said he couldn’t 
spare one of the boys, and that I was 
perfectly safe. However, he agreed 
magnanimously that if any gunmen 
held me up I didn’t have to argue with 
them. “Just drop the money and run.” 

Any lurking hold-up men who saw 
me trotting up the street at eleven- 
thirty every Tuesday morning must have 
said to themselves comfortably, “Now 
there’s one moron nobody in his right 
mind would choose to carry a payroll.” 

It was just after my twenty-third 
birthday that I decided to write a piece 
for The New Yorker magazine. As a 
connoisseur of rejection slips, I thought 
it was high time to add one of theirs 
to my collection. After writing the story, 
I stuck it untitled into an envelope 
and took it to a postbox. Feeling vague- 
ly that some kind of ceremony was 
necessary, I kissed the thing for luck. 

Four weeks later I decided the man- 
uscript had been lost. At the end of 
six weeks, I'd forgotten it completely. 
On a Saturday morning I picked up 
some mail as I wended my sleepy way 


out to the subway. “Why, The New 
Yorker used one of its own envelopes 
to send the piece back in,” I said to 
myself. “Aren't they nice?” As every 
young writer knows, it gets awfully 
boring always to receive envelopes back 
in your own handwriting. I must have 
sat in the subway at least five minutes 
before it occurred to me that the un- 
opened letter felt awfully thin. What 
had become of my manuscript? 

Five seconds later I was holding a 
slip of blue paper at which I stared 
stupidly. “Payable to—Fifty dollars . . .” 

The world blurred before my eyes, 
and I groped for the note that came 
with this blue mirage. “. . . which we've 
titled Bus Journey—and we hope you'll 
send us lots more. Sincerely, 

K. S. WHITE.” 

At Canal Street, I ran all the way 
from the subway to the nearest West- 
ern Union office, where I wired the 
family my news. When I got to the 
factory, each of the forty workers took 
turns handling and admiring my check, 
although I was a little nonplussed that 
none of them had ever heard of The 
New Yorker. Maria said, “But maybe 
some day you sell story to True Con- 
fessions, yes?” She was eager to have 
me get into the big-time. 

Whenever a salesman came into the 
office that morning, Harding had me 
get out the check and display it. Even 
the expressman was treated to a peak. 
For the first-and only time, my boss 
viewed me as he would a new frame 
a credit to the factory that had raised 
me. I had sold a bunch of useless words 
at a net profit of fifty dollars, and no 
visible depreciation of machinery. 

For two weeks, I carried the check 
around with me by day, and slept with 
my purse parked on my bed. Each day 
Harding and at least ten of the factory 
workers would ask, “Have you cashed 
it yet?” 

And each day I would answer, “May- 
be tomorrow.” 

Somewhere I had read about a writ- 
er who framed his first check. When 
I explained this delicate sentiment to 
Harding, he was horrified. “Cheat your- 
self out of fifty bucks?” he asked. “Are 
you crazy?” 

I am a blend of Dutch, Scotch, and 
Irish, and at least one of these elements 
sided with Harding, to get me to the 
bank. 

The teller tore off the upper half 
of my square, perforated-across-the- 
middle check and gave it back to me. 
“That’s yours,” he said. 

“Mine?” I squeaked. “You mean I 
may keep it?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Frame it, for all we 
care.” 

“T will,” I said simply. 
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One-Period Lesson Plan 


A. The Meaning of Christmas 
Aim 
To use selections in this issue in or 


der to point out the values of keeping 
the Christmas spirit all the vear around 


Motivation 
Who's the unselfish 


vou've ever known? Why? 


most person 


Tcpics for Discussion 


1. “Champion Stock’’ (p. 1) 


In what section of the country is this 
laid? Tell the behind the 
gold spurs that Billy's father wears on 
his watch chain. Describe the relation 


story story 


ship between father and son What is 
the family’s financial position? Who is 
Mr. Kingman? What plan does Billy 
work out in order to get the money to 
buy Sox? Does he expect any help from 
his father? How does Billy finally spend 
most of his hard-earned money? Is his 
generosity rewarded? Explain. Is there 
always a “happy ending” to stories of 
unselfishness like Billy's? Give reasons 
for vour answer. How would you argue 
the case for generosity for its own sake? 
Was the ending of this short story real 
lv a surprise? Explain 


2. “Rather Late for Christmas” 
(p. 4) 


How would vou define the term 
Christmas spirit? Is it embodied in the 
of Grandmother 

you have a 


character Chase? Ex 
plain. Do and 
slightly relative like 
Marv Ellen Chase's grandmother? If so, 
tell the rest of the class about him (or 
her). Does the spirit de- 
scribed in the short short story and the 


colortul 
unconventional 


Christmas 


essay vou've just been discussing differ 
noticeably from the kind of Christmas 
spirit you've known? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


3. “Even to Judas” (p. 13) 


Do you find any special significance 
in the date (1938) when Heywood 
Broun’s Christmas piece was read by 
President Roosevelt over the radio? Re- 
tell in your own words the parable of 
Broun and the dominie. What is the 
meaning of the word, dominie (minis 
ter)? Of the word, parable (very short 
story from which a moral or spiritual 
truth can be drawn)? What is the min 
ister trving to prove by his experiment? 


At first, it seems as if his experiment 
ws failed. Why? What is the Bible 


verse below the dominie’s finger? Give 


the minister's interpretation of the fa 


miliar words, “peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” Does it apply to only one 
day out of every vear? Explain. 


Activities 

lL. Ask each member of vour class to 
write about a Christmas gift 
he (or she ) wanted badly wsa child 
and didn't receive. Was the feeling of 
disappointment eased in some less tang 


ible wav, perhaps? If so, how? Would 


an essay 


the gift mean as much to him (or her 
as it did then? 

Have the members of 
write a sketch of 


who, in their opinion, best personifies 


nou 
° 


your class 


character someone 


the ideal of year-long Christmas spirit 
3. Ask vour class to plot an original 
around the domime’s inter- 
pretation of “peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 


short story 


$. Have them write an original pat 
able with a Christmas theme. 

5. Ask the members of vour class to 
vote on their favorite Christmas story 
Then assign a committee to do a one- 
act dramatization of the story to be 
produced in class or over the school’s 
public address system. 

6. Have three of 


students write original one-act Christ 


two o1 your best 
mas plays. Get permission from your 
principal to produce the best play as 
part of the 
gram. You might ask the music super 


Christmas assembly pi 
visor to help you work out a musical 
background for the play 


B. “Ivan the Bear” (p. 6) 
Aim 

To make your pupils familiar with 
the literarv device of the allegory 
Motivation 

You know what a parable is 
Can vou explain without reference to 
a dictionary the difference between a 
parable and an allegory? 


now 


Topics for Discussion 

What is the secret of Marin’s power 
over Ivan the bear? Does this power 
extend to the townspeople too? Explain 
Describe Marin. What sort of 
the shepherd, Boyko? Is there any spe 


man 1S 


cial significance in his being a shepherd 
and factory 
worker? Define the term, allegory (a 


not, sav, a farmer or a 
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kind of prolonged metaphor, in which 
treated under the ex- 
ternal appearance of another; specifical- 
ly, a type of composition in which ideas 
and qualities appear as actual people). 
Why may this short story be classified 
as an allegory? Can vou think of any 
other piece you've read that has an un- 
derlving allegorical meaning? If so, ex- 
plain. 


one subject is 


Activities 

1. Begin an intensive review of the 
allegory as a literary type. Ask several 
students to read and report orally on 
outstanding medieval allegories: (a) 
The Vision Concerning Piers Plowman; 
b) Arthurian legends as reported by 
Sir Thomas Malory (Morte d’ Arthur), 
Alfred Tennyson (Idylls of the 
c) an English translation of the 
popular French allegory, Romance of 
the Rose, by Jean de Meung and Guil- 
laume de Lorris. Have another pupil do 
the same with an allegory of the Eng- 
lish Retormation (John Bunvan's FP ¢- 
grim’s Two other pupils 
might treat modern developments in 
with Albert Camus’ The 
George Orwell's Animal 


and 


King); 


Progress). 


the allegory 
Plague 
Farm 

2. 


and 


Ask the members of your class to 
write a short story with an underlving 
allegory based on some important na- 
tional or international issue. Read two 
or three of the best stories in class. Your 
pupils will have fun trving to figure out 
the author’s hidden meaning. 


FOR EXTRA CREDIT 


1. Atter vour class has read and dis- 
cussed Willa Cather’s personal essay 
“When I Knew Crane,” 
p. 10), assign the following special ac- 
tivities: (a) 


Stephen 


An oral report on the life 
and works of Crane (see other writings 
by the author mentioned in this essay); 
(b) similar reports on other gifted men 
who died voung, like John Keats, Edgar 
Allan Poe, George Gershwin, Vincent 
van Gogh, Rupert Brooke. Maeterlinck’s 
theory of “the predestined” might be 
the underlying theme of these reports. 
(c) By way of contrast to this rather 
melancholy unit, another group of pu- 
pils could present a series of oral re- 
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ports on great writers w ho spent a long 
full life perfecting their art; for exam- 
ple, Tolstoy, Robert Browning, Goethe, 
Henry James. (d) Ask several students 
to write “follow-up” reports on Crane's 
eminent contemporaries who are men- 
tioned in this essay: Hamlin Garland, 
Edward Garnett, Richard Harding Da- 
vis, and William Dean Howells. (e) Fi- 
nally, one student might do a report 
on the fascinating period of American 
history in which Stephen Crane lived 
and (Sample cue: What was 
Crane doing in Cuba as a newspaper 
correspondent? ) 


wrote. 


2. When vour class has finished dis- 


cussing the “Young Voices” contribu- 
tions on pp. 14-15, several talented 
pupils might base a creative writing 
unit on the “seasonal!” theme carried 
out in these selections. Let them choose 
any season, holiday, or local festival, 
and make it the theme of a story, lvrics, 
essay, vignette, or one-act plav. Sugges- 
tions: Indian Summer, Valentine’s Day, 
Decoration Day, an Apple Blossom Fes- 
tival. Let the class vote on the best con- 
tributions, and send them to Young 
Voices Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

3. Have a group of pupils cooperate 
on a portfolio of their favorite Christ- 
mas illustrations. 
Make the portfolio the central attraction 
of your pre-Christmas classroom dis- 
play. 


poems, songs, and 


4. First, have the entire class join in 
a discussion of the dramatic episodes 
from the MGM Battle- 
ground (p. 18). Emphasize such sure- 
fire movie values as humor, pathos, and 
irony, and, in general, the 


new movie, 


reactions of 
a group of ordinary men under battle 
conditions. Then assign the following 
extra-credit activities 
Have one pupil report on the 
Battle of Bastogne in the stvle of a ra 
dio news commentator who has just re- 
ceived a complete and accurate account 
of the event. This wav, the rest of the 
class will be able to visualize the his- 
torical background of the movie as 
something close to them in time and 
place. Sources for the report will be 
found in and newsmaga- 
zines published shortly after the situa- 
tion in the Bulge had been clarified 
(mid-January, 1945). 
(b) Ask another student to give an 
oral report on movie terminology and 
some of the 


newspapers 


techniques used in shooting 
and editing films. Be sure that he ex- 
plains such words as closeup, close shot, 
medium shot, long shot, dissolve, truck- 
ing shot, pan, flashback, montage. (See 
the movie series in Practical English for 
1946-1947, especially “Cast and Cred- 


its.” November 18, 1946, p. 9, and “Be- 
tween Camera and Customer,” Novem- 
ber 25, 1946, p. 9.) 

(c) Have a group of pupils who are 
especially interested in speech and 
dramatics give a series of readings from 
this movie condensation. The first part 
of the condensation (through Kinnie’s 
announcement that the division is mov- 
ing up) is a complete unit in itself and 
may be dramatized as a one-act play. 
Ask the rest of the class to offer friendly 
comments and suggestions on the ac- 
tors’ diction, voice control, and charac- 
ter interpretation. 

(d) Ask another pupil to give an in- 
formal talk on the meaning of Army 
slang and military terminology used in 
this condensation, 

(e) When the movie opens at a local 
theater, have a student reporter preview 
it and write it up for the school paper. 

(f) Ask several other pupils to re- 
port on a group of Army or Navy chap- 
lains who (like the chaplain in this 
movie) distinguished themselves by 
their valor, tolerance, and humanity 
during critical moments in World War II. 

(g) Have another pupil give a talk 
on the incentive that realistic movies 
like Battleground give to teen-agers to 
do their part in averting a third World 
War. 

5. After vour class has read and dis- 
cussed this beguiling account (p. 24) 
of how life with—and without—the 
Dolsons produced a successful writer, 
assign the following special activities: 

(a) Have one pupil read the entire 
book, We Shook the Family Tree, and 
do a written report on it. 

(b) Ask a group of students to write 
their recollections of rare moments and 
personalities in their own familv life. 
Examples: weird games invented by 
small brothers: a procession of “charac- 
ters” who worked for the family at one 
time or another; first attempts at being 
a genius; cuts to beautv and 
health through ads and correspondence 
courses; the first prom. 


short 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 


First assign the following italicized 
words as a dictionary exercise in con- 
junction with class reading and discus- 
sion of material in thi. issue. Then dis- 
tribute paper and have your pupils 
number from one to eleven. Read 
each of the italicized words aloud to 
the group, spelling out the word if 
necessary. You will notice that each 
italicized word is followed by three 
possible definitions. Read the defini- 
tions, ask your pupils to write opposite 
the appropriate number on their papers 
the correct definition. Then have them 


exchange papers and check the correct 
answers. Allow your students eleven 
minutes (one for each word) to use the 
italicized words in original sentences. 
Discuss sample sentences in class. 
(Nete to teachers: Numbers in paren- 
theses are your key to correct answers; 
they also refer to the page and column 
in L.terary Cavalcade where the word 
appears. ) 
l. instigate 
a. stimulate (p. 4-2) 
b. examine 
c. whip 
forbearance 
a. ancestry 
b. patient endurance (p. 5-1) 
c. obstinacy 
3. satiety 
a. state of 
(p. 5-2) 
b. gloom 
c. glazed cloth 
4. behemoth 
a. enormous Biblical animal, prob- 
ably the hippopotamus (p. 6-1) 
b. large insect of the butterfly fam- 
ily 
c. whale 


being full to excess 


. entourage 
a. docrkeeper 
b. French delicacy 
c. attendants (p. 6-3) 
). basil 
a. ingredient of perfume 
b. fundamental 
c. leaves of a plant used in cookery 
(p. 7-1) 
. exorcise 
a. eng 'ge in strenuous physical ac- 
tivity 
b. drive out an evil spirit (p. 7-2) 
c. advise earnestly 
. calpac 
a. large black cap of sheepskin on 
some other heavy material (p 
$-2) 
b. dogwood staff 
c. ornitely tooled leather belt 
. callou 
a. immature (p. 9-3) 
b. fat used in soap or candles 
c. musical instrument 
. propensity 
a. excessive overweight 
b. nearness 
c. natural inclination (p. 10-2) 
. unkempt 
a. tousled (p. 10-2) 
b. surly 
c. disobedient 


Answers to “‘What Do You 
Remember?” 
Champion Stock: a-5, b-4, c-6, d-3, e-1. 


Ivan the Bear: a-2, b-1, c-2, d-1, e-2. 





What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


Champion Stock 

Howdy, pardner! Any cowpoke can tell you the meaning 
of these terms without batting an eye. So can the teen-ager 
who knows his western horse operas. Are you a tenderfoot? 
Test yourself by matching the following items. Write the 
number of the correct definition in the space opposite each 
letter. 


. small whirlwind 

2. green newcomer to a rough unsettled 
region 

3. cattle of Spanish stock 

. young horse 

. wheel of a spur 
horse of a yellowish-brown color 


__a. rowel 
__b. foal 

c. buckskin 
__d. longhorn 


__e. dustdevil 


Rather Late for Christmas 


These warm-up questions will put you in the Christmas 
spirit—and the right frame of mind for future class discus- 
sions! Is Grandmother Chase an unconventional woman? 
Explain. Discuss her sense of timing when it comes to dis- 
pensing year-long Christmas cheer. What does the author 
mean when she says that, to her grandmother, holidays 
seemed “mere points in time”? Does this explain in part the 
old lady’s scorn for the concentrated good will of Christmas 


time? Her grandchildren react in characteristically youthful 
fashion to the old lady’s reluctance to receive Christmas 
gifts. Explain. How does the Bible saying about the return 
of bread cast upon the waters tie in with the conclusion of 
this essay? Comment on Grandmother Chase’s response to 
her grandchildren’s remark, “You're rather late for Christ- 
mas, Grandmother.” 


Ivan the Bear 

Time enough during class discussion to figure out the 
allegorical meaning behind this deceptively simple story 
Right now, see how well you recall the facts in the case. 
Write the number of the correct answer in the space opposite 
each letter. 


__a. Ivan the bear performs to the rhythm of a 
1. balalaika; 2. tambourine; 3. guitar 

__b To the ignorant and superstitious townspeople, Ivan 
has the power to 
1. avert evil and cure sickness; 2. lay a curse upon 
them; 3. frighten little children into being good 
The secret of Marin’s mastery over Ivan is that 
1. Marin is bigger and stronger than the bear; 2. Ivan 
is fearful and doesn’t know his own strength; 3. Marin 
is a fine musician 
The wrestling match between Ivan and Bovko, the 
shepherd, is ruled a 
1. draw; 2. victory for Ivan; 3. victory for Boyko 
At the end of the story 
1. Ivan kills his master and escapes; 2. Boyko ties 


Marin to the threshing post and turns Ivan loose: 


3. Ivan ties Marin to the threshing post and escapes 
Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 





Merry Christmas 


® There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) deal with the Christmas theme and the 
Christmas season. See how many of these starred words you 
can get. Allow yourself four points for each starred word 
(there are 16) and one point for each of the others. If 
you get all the starred words, give yourself a Christmas 
bonus of four points for a total score of 100. Answers are 
on page 31, but don’t look now. That would be like open- 
ing Christmas gifts on Christmas Eve. 
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Metallic rock. 1. Bygone. 

*Novel of the life of ee 

Christ by Llovd Douglas, 2. Underground parts of 
The plants. 

°“Hark! the herald angels Make a mistake. 

oe cae to the new- °“Cod oe 
Merits e. gentlemen.” 
°O come, let us 
Him.” 

*At Christmas time, a 
popular sport is to 
on 36 Down. 

. *“Joy to the world! the 
Lord is come _— 
na in thee tonight. 

. To know. Dispatched 

‘ a for “answer.” © See 

. Concerning. 

Bold. ™ Afternoon (abbrev.). 
21. °Sacred song. 

*You use this to go rid 

ing on the snow 

. Symbol for the element 
radium. 

7. °“Peace on earth to 
of good will.” 

“O little town of Bethle- ad 
hem, How still we see 7 
thee _ ih : : Weird. 

. 25rd letter of the Greek 
alphabet 

2. °The night before Christ- 
mas, Christmas 


. Sturdy tree. 


. You stop a car with this. 


Come into 


Festive. 
°“The hopes and 16 Down 
of all the are met 


9 Down. 


Abbrev. for “period.” 
Dens of wild beasts. 


Sliced cabbage used as a 
salad. 


— "“Yet in thy dark streets 
shineth, The everlasting 


Greek sorceress who 
helped Jason win the 
Golden Fleece. 

. Be of the same opinion. Occurrence. 
Is carried along ina ve- = Bird's home. 
hicle. Look closely. 
°“I'm dreaming of a — 
Christmas.” 

8. Fragrance. 

. Rend. 
. Partake of food. 


Greek letter correspond- 
ing to the English “E.” 
*Frozen water (see 13 
Across). 








ITHOUT at least one story about Charles Dickens, 
the Christmas issue of a magazine is as incomplete as 
roast goose without dressing. Here, then, is our Dickens 
story, in that most make-believe of settings—Hollywood. 
Some years ago, one of Dickens’ novels was filmed by a 
motion picture producer distinguished for his thrift. He 
shaved dollars with a genius that would have warmed the 
heart of old Scrooge. Came the great day when the finished 
film was previewed in a tiny studio screening room. At- 
tended by his lackeys, flunkeys, yes-men, and minor office 
holders, the producer sat back like a king holding court. 
Brutal violence had been practiced on the novel. What 
flickered fleetingly across the screen was the ghost of the 
story. Lost were the heart, the warmth, the insight of the 
Dickens original. Yet everyone present polished his adjec- 
tives until they glittered, then trotted them out in competi- 
tion with his neighbor. 


“Who Said That?” 


Finally a small voice piped up in the darkness and said, 
‘This is terrible!” 

The atmosphere became tense. This was a breach ot 
every rule of etiquette by which Hollywood lived. The pro- 
ducer’s face purpled. “Who said that?” he roared 

The small voice piped up again, timid as Tiny Tim. 
“Charles Dickens,” it replied. 

Perhaps you doubt the story. Go ahead and doubt. But 
on Christmas Eve we like to think it true. 

Incidentally, during Charles Dickens’ lifetime, “A Christ- 
mas Carol” enjoyed none of its present popularity. Dickens 
had put his heart into the story of Scrooge and he blamed 
his publisher when the tale failed to take hold. It would 
soon be forgotten, he complained bitterly. How wrong 
he was. 


Here’s another Christmas story, one that really happened. 
Last December, when his show window was robbed, a 
jeweler in Ambridge, Pa., inserted an ad in his community 
newspaper. The ad opened by informing his customers that 
“Even Burglars Know Where to Come for the Best Jewelry.” 
It then offered to forgive and forget, and invited the thieves 
to return the goods for gift wrapping. Business boomed. 


Beecham versus Bebop 


Recently, Sir Thomas Beecham, England’s foremost sym- 
phony conductor, arrived in the United States for a concert 
and lecture tour. As famed for his wit as for his ability 
with the conductor's baton, Sir Thomas had a good time 
with the ship news reporters. Asked what he thought of 
modern music, the 75-year-old English conductor replied 
that “modern music is just a succession of promissory notes.” 
Invited to give his opinion of bebop, Sir Thomas asked, 
“What the devil is that?” He had never heard of it. 

Some vears ago, during a visit to Los Angeles, Sir Thomas 
made the natives of that city how] with indignation. He 
informed them that America’s chief cultural asset was the 
English language, an asset which was “gradually being 
destroved through misuse.” 

Like Sir Thomas, George Frederick Handel, the 18th 
century British composer, also had a satirical tongue. Once 
a singer complained of the way in which Handel was ac- 
companying him on the harpsichord. Annoyed, the com- 
poser unleashed his tongue. One word led to another as 
Handel coolly enumerated the singer's shortcomings. Boil- 
ing with rage, the singer threatened to jump up and down 
on the harpsichord until he smashed it. 

“Please do so,” Handel said softly. “I will advertise it 
I am sure more people will come to see you jump than to 


hear vou sing.” 


Our Norman Rockwell Yule Cover and How It Grew 


Rough pencil sketch at left gives strong hint of finished drawing. In 
center is nearly finished drawing colored in oils. At right is finished 
painting. Detailed pencil sketch of the drawing is on our front cover. 





